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One  last  hurrah 

Issuing  its  final  report,  lACP  halts  data  collection  on  use  of  force 


With  the  release  this  month  of  its  final  report 
on  police  use  of  force,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  is  getting  out  of  the  data 
collection  business  and  leaving  further  number 
crunching  to  federal  agencies. 

The  association  pulled  the  plug  last  October 
on  its  National  Police  Use  of  Force  Database,  a 
project  launched  in  1995  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics.  Under  the  program,  local  law 
enforcement  was  a.sked  to  use  a software 
prototype  distributed  by  lACP  to  capture  and 
maintain  its  use-of-force  data.  Once  analyzed,  the 
information  provided  a picture  of  how.  why.  and 
when  force  was  being  applied  in  jurisdictions 
around  the  country. 

Said  John  Firman,  the  lACP’s  director  of 
research:  “We  think  that  by  putting  five  years  in 
and  a substantial  amount  of  money  and  staff  — 
and  coming  up  with  two  major  reports  on  trends 
and  issues  in  use  of  force  — we  really  set  a 
standard  for  information  on  the  issue.’’ 

Two  other  factors  also  led  to  project's  demise. 
One  of  those  was  money,  Firman  said.  The  lACP 
was  funding  the  program  on  its  own  after  the  first 
few  years,  and  with  other  cutting-edge  issues 


lACP  finds  use  of  force  by  police 
is  infrequent,  with  excessive  force 
even  more  uncommon. 

competing  for  attention  and  resources,  including 
terrorism  and  race-based  policing,  use  of  force 
was  no  longer  at  the  top  of  the  agenda. 

“We  think  that  our  reports  answered  a lot  of 
questions,  so  we’ve  moved  on  to  some  stronger 
issues."  Firman  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  project  was  also  taking  on  a distinctly 
Uniform  Crime  Report-like  form.  It  was  painstak- 
ing to  gel  information  submitted  on  an  annual 
basis,  he  said.  Of  some  19,000  municipal  police 
departments  nationwide,  only  about  400  would 
submit  their  use-of-force  data  — and  that  was  in  a 
good  year,  said  Firman. 

“Our  bottom  line  was.  did  the  lACP  want  to 
take  on  and  create  a new  kind  of  UCR  clone?  We 
know,  historically,  that  the  UCR  look  decades  to 
come  to  fruition  and  we  don't  have  the  lime  and 
investment  to  do  something  like  that.”  he  said. 

Police  depanment.s  have  gotten  smarter  about 


use-of-force  issues,  said  Finnan,  due  at  least  in 
part  to  the  project.  "Wc  know  (they  arc]  much 
bener  off  right  now  because  of  our  sending  out 
software  and  puning  out  reports,  setting  some 
kind  of  standards  for  data,"  he  said. 

Data  collection  is  important,  but  without 
spending  “literally  billions  of  dollars"  and  the  re- 
creation of  a UCR-like  database  that  would 
represent  thousands  of  police  departments,  the 
investment  of  time  and  money  would  be  im- 
mense. said  Firman. 

“Absent  a major  infusion  of  resources  and 
support,  1 don’t  think  you’ll  see  any  agencies 
stepping  up  to  create  a national  database  on  use  of 
force  because  of  lACP's  experience  with  running 
the  police  use-of-force  projcci,''  he  said. 

If  the  issue  is  revisited  by  the  organization 
sometime  down  the  road.  Firman  said  he  hope's  it 
will  be  in  partnership  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. The  Bureau  of  Ju.stice  Statistics  has 
included  force  as  a component  of  iLs  national 
survey  that  canvasses  civilians  on  their  contact 
with  police.  “The  lACP  i-sn't  disinterested  in 
police  use  of  force."  he  said. 

While  the  maintenance  of  a use-of-forcc 

Continued  on  P^ge  11 


Homeland  security  seen  as 
a patchwork  riddled  with  holes 


With  stales  developing  a patchwork 
of  individual  anti-terrorist  plans,  laxity 
at  federal  facilities  where  deadly  patho- 
gens are  stored,  and  government  and 
private  computer  networks  consistently 
targeted  by  hackers,  the  nation’s  home- 
land security  seems  at  this  point  to  be 
more  holes  than  fence, 

'The  states  are  grabbing  what  they 
can  and  sewing  it  all  together."  said 
Eileen  Preisser,  a professor  of  home- 
land and  national  security  at  the  New 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mines  and  Technol- 
ogy. whose  comments  appeared  in  USA 
Today  last  month.  “What  happens. 


though,  when  you  need  it  to  work  and 
it  all  collapses  or  spins  out  of  control?" 

According  to  the  newspaper's  re- 
port. state  officials  are  trying  to  honor 
President  Bush’s  request  that  they  de- 
velop responses  to  the  threat  of  terror- 
ism, but  are  having  to  do  so  with  little 
federal  money  or  guidance.  Only  a 
handful  of  states,  including  Florida. 
Georgia.  North  Carolina  and  New  Jer- 
sey. have  set  aside  their  own  funds  to 
create  a program;  most  other  states  are 
relying  on  their  own  existing  emer- 
gency agencies  and  some  $3,5  billion 
in  federal  money  expected  to  be  dis- 


bursed in  the  fall.  Even  then,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  funds  will  cover 
what  stales  believe  they  need,  or  that 
the  money  will  not  get  bogged  down 
before  it  can  even  reach  states. 

An  internal  Justice  Department  au- 
dit in  April  found  that  the  agency  had 
failed  to  disburse  more  than  half  of 
$243  million  in  domestic  preparedness 
grants  made  available  since  1998.  The 
funds,  which  are  separate  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Homeland  Security,  were  to  be 
used  to  buy  protective  clothing  for 
emergency  workers,  and  equipment  to 
delect  materials  used  m biological  as- 


saults. 

"There  is  a sense  that  [the  states  are] 
stepping  off  in  diftercnl  directions.” 
said  Michael  Forgy.  a manager  m the 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Domes- 
tic Preparedness.  “There  is  no  standard- 
ization. Washington  doesn't  seem  to 
have  the  best  gnp  on  it  yet.”  he  told 
USA  Today. 

In  Oklahoma,  u state  which,  due  to 
the  1995  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  is 
ahead  of  the  learning  curve  compared 
to  many  other  states  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  a major  ensis.  officials 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Going  to  the  source: 

^PD  knows  no  bounds  in  Haitian  outreach 


When  the  Fort  Lauderdale.  Flo.. 
Police  Department  wanted  to  recruit 
Creole-speaking  Haitian  Americans  as 
part  of  its  effort  to  respond  to  the  area’s 
Caribbean  community,  it  went  straight 
to  the  source 

Sgt.  Alfred  Lewers  Jr,  was  accom- 
panied by  Officer  Michael  Stitt,  one  of 
two  Haitian  Americans  on  the  force, 
and  the  department’s  community  rela- 
tions special  I'l  hinia  Icantilus.  onatrip 
to  Port-aii-Prinee,  Haiti,  in  April  to 
speak  w ith  hundreds  of  high  school  se- 
niors at  two  American  schools.  The 
teenagers,  mainly  American  citizens, 
are  the  children  of  diplomats,  mission- 
aries and  oihcis  living  in  Haiti,  said 
Lewers. 

“It  was  preiiv  amazing."  he  told  Law 


Enforcement  News.  “It  was  as  if  we 
were  in  any  U.S,  school.  Everyone 
spoke  English,  the  American  flag  was 
flying  proudly.  ..  What  wc  do  is  give 
them  information  about  their  career 
choices  in  our  department  and  wait  for 
them  to  turn  19.  We  do  the  same  thing 
here." 

So  far.  one  candidate  has  come  to 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  taken  the  written 
exam.  The  entire  hiring  process  takes 
between  two  and  six  months,  he  said. 

Fort  Lauderdale  has  a large  Haitian 
population.  In  fact,  said  Lewers.  it  is 
believed  that  Haitians  account  for  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  city’s  Carib- 
bean population  than  either  Bahamians 
or  Jamaicans.  "Wc  of  course  have  a 
community  relations  specialist  as  a li- 


aison to  the  Haitian-American  commu- 
nity. and  this  is  just  another  step  we're 
taking."  Lewers  said.  “It  is  a unique 
process  we  must  take  dealing  with 
people  speaking  a language  and  hav- 
ing a culture  different  from  our  aver- 
age police  officers.” 

Prior  to  visiting  the  Union  School 
and  the  Quisqueya  Christian  School, 
Lewers  and  Jeantilus  participated  in  a 
weekly  radio  show  on  WPAW,  a Cre- 
ole-speaking station,  discussing  job 
opportunities  at  the  FLPD.  Department 
representatives  also  visited  different 
churches  where  Haitian  Americans 
worship,  and  took  a trip  to  New  York 
City  to  attend  a Creole  festival  in 
Brooklyn. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONfSECTICUT  — The  police  union 
u)  Madison  has  withdrawn  its  cumplaini 
about  a new  policy  ihai  rotates  street 
officers  into  two-year  slots  in  the  enmi- 
nal  investigation  division.  Officer 
Donald  Lanouette.  who  submitted  the 
grievance,  said  it  was  not  fair  that  only 
Chief  Paul  Jakubson  got  to  select  the 
people  to  nil  the  poflipons.  Lanouette 
withdrew  the  complaint  when  Jakubson 
agreed  to  open  up  the  process  to  any 
officer  who  was  recommended  by  a 
supervisor 

A new  computerized  registry  of  re- 
straining orders  is  expected  to  be  up  and 
running  by  July,  giving  police  immedi- 
ate access  to  information  on  protective, 
restraining,  and  no-contact  orders.  The 
statewide  registry,  which  includes  in- 
formation about  the  subject  of  the  or- 
der. the  victim  and  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  order,  will  be  available  to 
police,  courts,  probation  and  bail  offic- 
ers. and  odier  law  enforcement  and  so- 
cial services  agencies. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
number  of  molonsis  speeding  in  the 
nation's  capital  has  dropped  dramati- 
cally since  the  police  began  using  cam- 
eras at  60  locutions  in  the  city.  Mea- 
surements provided  by  the  Insurance 
Institute  for  Highway  Safety  show  that 
the  number  of  drivers  going  10  miles 
per  hour  above  the  speed  limit  has  de- 
creased by  anywhere  from  38  percent 
to  89  percent  m sex  en  sites  that  it  tested. 

MAINE  — On  May  2.  William  Knight 
became  the  first  target  of  the  Portland 
Police  Department's  new  beanbag  guns, 
after  advancing  on  an  officer  with  a 
bottle  and  announcing  that  he  had  a gun 
and  wa.s  going  to  force  police  to  shoot 
him.  The  beanbag  did  not  incapacitate 
Knight  but  he  submitted  to  arrest  after 
being  hit.  Said  Sgi  Gary  Hutcheson, 
who  fired  the  round.  “I  think  he  figured 
the  next  shot  would  sting  a little  mure.” 

MARYLAND  — Scores  of  Prince 
George's  County  police  officers  will 
have  to  retakd  a promotional  exam  for 
sergeant  because  an  error  made  by  the 
testing  agency  may  have  allowed  some 
of  them  to  cheat.  The  exam  was  inad- 
vertently terminated  20  minutes  early 
and  the  officers  were  allowed  out  of  the 
room.  Many  discussed  the  questions 
before  the  mistake  was  recognized  and 
the  officers  asked  back  into  the  room 
to  complete  ihe  exam. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — TVvo  bills  that 
have  incensed  gun-control  advocates 
were  voted  favorably  out  of  committee 
and  are  headed  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  TTie  proposals  would  weaken 
the  reforms  passed  in  1998  by  climi- 
naung  lifetime  bans  on  individuals  con- 
victed of  any  violent  misdemeanor  ex- 
cept domestic  assault  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  will  also  loosen  the 
requirements  to  keep  a handgun  in  the 
home 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Nashua  po- 
lice are  warning  people  (hat  a "bad 
batch”  of  herom  has  killed  one  man  and 
caused  at  least  eight  overdoses  since 
March  Police  are  not  sure  whether  the 
problem  lies  with  the  drug's  purity  or 
Its  additives 


NEW  YORK  — Saniuuon  workers  in 
the  Bronx  were  surprised  May  10  when 
a couch  that  had  been  left  on  the  street 
was  placed  into  the  back  of  their  truck 
and,  when  compacted,  released  a lot  of 
white  powder.  When  police  responded, 
they  determined  the  powder  to  be  co- 
caine — about  370  pounds  of  it  with  a 
street  value  of  S8  million.  No  arrests 
have  been  made. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Michael 
Bloomberg  has  announced  a pilot  pro- 
gram that  creates  domestic  violence 
response  teams  consisting  of  officials 
from  six  city  agencies,  including  po- 
lice and  social  services.  The  program, 
will  focus  on  two  neighborhoods  in  the 
Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  identifying  high- 
nsk  households  and  assigning  case 
managers  to  each  family. 

Suffolk  County  Sheriff  Alfred  Tisch  has 
asked  the  more  than  1 .600  people  who 
have  “special  deputy"  badges  from  the 
county  to  turn  them  in.  The  program, 
which  gave  out  badges  to  citizens  who 
volunteered  in  emergencies,  began 
more  than  1 00  years  ago  for  what  Tisch 
described  a.s  “civic-minded  people  will- 
ing to  lend  support."  but  over  the  years, 
the  purpose  has  changed.  Tisch's  pre- 
decessor. Patrick  Mahoney,  faced  a 90- 
count  indictment  for  considering  politi- 
cal contributions  m selecting  special 
deputies.  He  pleaded  guilty  last  year  to 
violating  stale  law  by  appointing  an  out- 
of-county  resident  as  a special  deputy. 
In  some  cases,  the  badges  have  been 
used  by  people  to  gain  access  to  crime 
scenes.  In  one  instance,  someone  used 
a badge  to  enter  Ground  Zero  in  Man- 
hattan. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Law  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  all  over  the  state 
gathered  in  Providence  May  1 3 to  sup- 
port a central  police  training  academy 
and  statewide  accreditation  of  all  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  proposals 
arc  just  two  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  a state  commission  that  was 
set  up  two  years  ago  after  two  white 
officers  shot  a black  off-duty  city  po- 
lice officer  after  confusing  him  for  a 
suspect.  Representative  Gordon  Fox 
(D.-Providence)  noted  that  the  key  is- 
sue IS  cost,  as  a central  training  acad- 
emy will  cost  an  estimated  $28  million 
and  the  state  is  facing  a $360-million 
projected  deficit. 


ALABAMA  — Theresa  Wilson.  34. 
who  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  in 
1998  because  of  a law  that  classified 
her  as  a “drug  baron."  was  freed  when 
the  slate  court  of  appeals  ruled  that  the 
sentence  was  cruel  and  unusual. 
Wilson's  case  had  become  a focus  of 
critics  of  mandatory  sentencing.  She 
was  arrested  and  convicted  for  selling 
a morphine  mixture  for  $150. 

FLORIDA  — The  Officer  Scott  Baird 
Act.  signed  into  law  by  Gov.  Jeb  Bush 
on  May  6.  will  double  the  maximum 
pnson  sentences  for  those  convicted  of 
killing  police  or  emergency  officials. 
Buird  was  killed  when  a car  hit  him  af- 
ter he  got  into  a roadway  to  remove  a 
batting  cage  that  had  been  placed  there. 
The  driver  of  the  car.  who  was  only  17. 
was  initially  charged  with  speeding  and 


violating  license  restrictions,  but  those 
charges  were  eventually  dropped.  No- 
body was  ever  charged  for  leaving  the 
batting  cage  in  the  street. 

Margaret  Marko.  a woman  killed  by  a 
Hillsborough  County  sheriff's  deputy 
during  a May  5 standoff,  “made  sev- 
eral statements  that  she  would  make  the 
deputies  kill  her."  according  to  a 
sheriffs  spokesman.  Deputies  were 
called  to  Marko's  home  because  she 
was  threatening  to  kill  herself.  During 
the  standoff,  she  turned  and  pointed  the 
gun  at  them.  Deputy  Duane  Benton 
fired  one  round  from  a shotgun.  Benton 
has  been  placed  on  administrative  leave 
pending  further  investigation. 

Edwin  Beckham,  the  first  of  three  teens 
to  be  sentenced  in  connection  with  a 
2001  robbery  of  a McDonald’s  restau- 
rant in  which  a Hillsborough  County 
sheriff’s  deputy  was  shot,  was  sen- 
tenced May  8 to  10  years  in  prison. 
Before  imposing  the  sentence.  Circuit 
Judge  Rex  Barbas  made  Beckham  look 
at  his  victim.  Deputy  Charles  Freeman, 
and  apologize  for  his  crime.  During  the 
robbery.  Freeman  exchanged  fire  with 
one  of  the  robbers.  1 8-year-old  Jason 
Underwood,  killing  him.  Freeman  was 
shot  in  the  thigh. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — For  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a row,  Capt.  Steve  Danford 
and  Lieut.  Tony  Hamrick  of  the  High 
Point  police  took  their  places  on  the  roof 
of  a Krispy  Kreme  doughnut  shop  in 
order  to  help  raise  money  for  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run 
for  Special  Olympics.  Last  year,  the 
fundraising  event  look  in  $11,000. 
Hamnck  'laid  that  the  success  of  the 
event  was  premised  on  the  doughnut- 
eating  cop  stereotype:  “Cops  and 
doughnuts  have  been  linked  together 
ever  since  there  were  cops  and  dough- 
nuts." [See  related  article  in  "Forum," 
Page  8.) 

Winterville  police  Det.  Thomas 
Uzenski.  who  is  suspected  of  planting 
two  pipe  bombs  in  March,  was  released 
from  federal  custody  May  1 and  placed 
under  house  arrest,  prompting  an  out- 
cry from  groups  including  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
NAACP  and  Citizens  Against  Racism. 
The  groups  have  demanded  the  resig- 
nations of  Pobce  Chief  Billy  Wilkes  and 
Mayor  Doug  Jackson. 

A judge  has  ordered  the  state  highway 
patrol  to  turn  over  any  information  con- 
cerning traffic  stops  made  by  Trooper 
Clinton  i.  Carroll,  who  has  been  ac- 
cused of  targeting  Hispanic  drivers  for 
DWl  violations.  In  71  percent  of 
CarroU’s  approximately  30  DWl  cita- 
tions in  a IS-month  period,  the  offend- 
ers were  Hispanic  men.  according  to 
statistics  generated  by  the  Durham  Pub- 
lic Defender's  Office.  Carroll  has  been 
on  paid  leave  during  the  investigation. 

A Charlotie-Mecklenburg  police  officer 
may  be  disciplined  for  a plan  that  used 
an  assault  victim  as  bail  to  catch  her 
assailant.  The  operation  went  awry  and 
the  woman  left  with  Ihe  suspect  with- 
out (he  officers'  knowledge.  She  was 
not  found  for  16  hours  when  the  sus- 
pect. Michael  Anthony  Addison,  was 
arrested.  Police  Chief  Darrel  Stephens 
said  the  department  has  no  policies  re- 
garding the  use  of  victims  in  sting  op- 
erations but  that  any  discipline  or  con- 
sideration of  policies  will  not  lake  place 
until  after  the  dcpanmeni's  internal  in- 


vestigation is  complete. 

While  denying  allegations  of  negli- 
gence. Wal-Mart  has  agreed  to  pay 
$130,000  to  the  estate  of  a man  who 
killed  himself  with  ammunition  bought 
at  one  of  its  stores.  When  Matthew  John 
VanGraafeiland  threatened  to  go  to 
Wal-Mart  and  gel  bullets  to  kill  him- 
self. his  wife  called  911.  which  in  turn 
alerted  the  two  Wal-Mart  stores  in  New 
Hanover  County.  An  employee  who  did 
not  get  the  message  sold  the  bullets  to 
VanGraafeiland.  who  then  bamcaded 
himself  in  a car  before  eventually  shoot- 
ing himself.  Most  of  the  out-of-court 
settlement  will  go  to  VanGraafeiland's 
3-year-old  son. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A 28-foot 
boat  on  loan  from  McKee  Craft, 
equipped  with  an  M-60  machine  gun 
and  the  latest  navigation  technology,  is 
helping  sheriffs  deputies  patrol 
Charleston  County's  200  miles  of  coast- 
line. The  area  boasts  the  fourth  busiest 
container  port  in  the  United  States. 

VIRGINIA  — The  stale's  only  mu- 
seum of  police  and  firefighter  history, 
located  in  Richmond,  is  suffering  a 
$60,000  deficit  because  of  cuts  in  the 
stale  budget  coupled  with  a decline  in 
private  donations.  The  museum  must 
raise  $125,000  by  June  1 or  close  its 
doors. 

U-S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agent  Timothy  Glenn  Workman  has 
been  indicted  on  murder  and  firearms 
charges  in  the  shooting  death  of  Keith 
Edward  Bailey  on  Feb.  12.  The  two 
men  were  talking  to  a woman  in  a res- 
taurant parking  lot  in  Roanoke  when 
Workman  shot  Bailey,  Workman  has 
been  released  on  $100,000  bail. 


ILLINOIS  — Timothy  Crolty,  49.  was 
shot  by  a Chicago  police  officer  after 
he  walked  into  a police  station  and 
threatened  (he  officer  with  a knife. 
Other  officers  yelled  for  the  man  to 
stop,  but  instead  he  raised  the  weapon, 
a survival-style  knife  with  a 4-inch 
blade,  and  rushed  at  the  officer.  The 
officer  was  not  identified. 

INDIANA  — Mishawaka  police  dis- 
covered that  a master  key  to  many  of 
their  squad  cars  had  fallen  into  the 
wrong  hands  when  several  items  were 
taken  from  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  ve- 
hicles. Investigators  managed  to  re- 
cover the  key  and  arrested  Jonathon  R. 
Grove.  23.  Police  believe  that  Grove  got 
the  key  from  a former  employee  of  a 
local  Chevrolet  dealership.  A 
Mishawaka  police  spokesman  said  the 
master  key  would  have  worked  on  any 
2000  or  2001  Chevy  Impala  in  (he 
Mishawaka.  South  Bend  and  St.  Joseph 
County  police  fleets. 

South  Bend  police  CpI.  Kelly  Lawall 
and  two  other  women  suffered  minor 
injuries  in  an  accident  (hat  occurred 
dunng  a chase  of  a suspected  stolen  van. 
The  dnver  of  the  stolen  van.  who  was 
not  in  the  accident,  continued  on  until 
crashing  into  some  bushes.  He  was  still 
at  large  after  hitching  a nde  with  an  un- 
suspecting resident.  Authorities  said 
they  knew  who  the  suspect  was  and 
were  talking  to  (he  prosecutor  about 


possible  charges. 

MICHIGAN  — A judge  has  ruled  that 
the  city  of  Detroit  does  not  have  to  pro- 
mote Officer  Eugene  Brown  even 
though  he  passed  the  sergeant’s  exami- 
nation. The  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners rejected  his  advancement  be- 
cause he  has  killed  three  people  in  nine 
police  shootings.  Brown  has  been 
cleared  of  wrongdoing  in  the  shootings 
and  has  never  been  criminally  charged. 
The  Detroit  Police  Officers  Association 
will  appeal  the  judge’s  ruling. 

The  state  Department  of  Community 
Health's  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy 
has  approved  a $25,000  program  to  give 
free  locks  to  fanners  in  Allegan  and  Van 
Buren  counties  to  help  secure  their  an- 
hydrous ammonia  tanks.  The  fertilizer 
has  become  a target  of  thieves  because 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  melh- 
amphetamine. 

Jeffrey  Cojocari,  40,  was  sentenced 
April  30  to  a minimum  5 years  and  1 1 
months  and  a maximum  15  years  in 
prison,  for  killing  Dryden  Township 
police  officer  Robert  Brown  in  a De- 
cember 1999  drunk  driving  crash. 
Cojocari.  who  had  at  least  two  prior 
drunken  driving  offenses  and  was  on 
probation,  pleaded  guilty  to  a reduced 
charge  of  involuntary  manslaughter. 
Brown  had  focused  his  career  on  fight- 
ing drunken  driving. 

OHIO  — Cincinnati  has  so  far  paid 
$236,300  to  40  people  to  settle  lawsuits 
stemming  from  the  use  of  excessive 
force  by  police  dunng  riots  that  erupted 
in  April  2001  in  response  to  the  police 
shooting  of  an  unarmed  black  teen-ager. 
Most  of  the  people  who  sued  were  shot 
with  beanbag  guns,  but  others  said  (hey 
were  hit  with  batons,  sprayed  with 
chemical  irritants,  or  handcuffed  with- 
out cause. 

Police  in  Worthington  arrested  Charles 
Thatcher  May  8 on  charges  of  aggra- 
vated menacing  by  stalking  and  tele- 
phone harassment,  after  harassing 
phone  calls  to  the  state  Masonic  grand 
lodge  in  Columbus  were  (raced  to  him. 
A subsequent  search  turned  up  pilot 
training  manuals,  ammunition,  books 
on  executive  protection  and  police  uni- 
forms inside  his  car.  Police  were  trying 
to  determine  whether  he  pused  a threat 
to  President  Bush,  who  was  m Colum- 
bus on  the  lOth. 

WISCONSIN  — After  a mentally  dis- 
abled woman  falsely  confessed  to  kill- 
ing a baby,  Milwaukee  County  District 
Attorney  Michael  McCann  suggested 
that  the  city  police  videotape  all  inter- 
rogations of  suspects.  The  disabled 
woman’s  case  took  more  than  a year 
and  a half  get  thrown  out. 

In  what  may  have  been  a case  of  at- 
tempted suicide-by-cop.  a Watertown 
man  who  pointed  a shotgun  at  police 
was  shot  and  wounded  by 
Oconomowoc  Police  Officer  Scott 
Schroeder  following  a car  chase 
through  two  counties.  Schroeder  fired 
three  times  at  Douglas  Rice,  hitting  him 
once.  Rice  was  treated  at  a nearby  hos- 
pital and  was  undergoing  psychiatric 
evaluation.  His  wife  confirmed  (hat 
Ricc  had  threatened  to  kill  himself  af- 
ter suffenng  several  financial  setbacks. 
Rice  faces  arc  several  counts  of  reck- 
lessly endangering  safety.  Schroeder 
returned  to  work  after  several  days  on 
administrative  leave. 
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KANSAS  — Only  about  20  cents  of 
every  dollar  raised  for  the  Kansas  State 
Lodge  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
actually  goes  to  the  FOP.  The  Kansas 
City  Star  reported  recently.  Lodge  of- 
ficials said  that  the  high  price  of  pro- 
fessional fund-raisers  is  a fact  of  life. 

MINNESOTA  — The  FBI  has  joined 
the  Duluth  Police  Department  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  Juvenile  prostitution  on 
ships  anchored  in  the  city’s  harbor. 
Police  are  currently  seeking  charges 
against  two  women  who  they  allege 
forced  two  girls  into  prostitution  on 
foreign  vessels,  and  against  two  other 
women  who  allegedly  engaged  in  pros- 
titution and  solicited  teens  into  prosti- 
tution. It  is  a federal  crime  to  transport 
juveniles  across  state  lines  for  prostitu- 
tion. 

MISSOURI  — Former  Greenfield  po- 
lice chief  Miles  Hopper.  41.  was  sen- 
tenced May  6 to  five  years  in  prison 
after  pleading  guilty  to  statutory  sod- 
omy. a Class  C felony.  He  admitted  he 
had  oral  sex  with  a boy  who  was  at 
Hopper’s  home.  Hopper  resigned  as 
police  chief  in  August  2001  when  he 
was  charged  in  the  case. 

MONTANA  — Paul  Pilgrim,  a dry- 
cleaning  proprietor  who  is  running  for 
Beaverhead  County  sheriff,  is  hoping 
his  unique  campaign  strategy  will  help 
voters  remember  his  name.  Pilgrim, 
who  has  no  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence, has  been  handing  out  key  chains 
that  are  attached  to  small  white  plastic 
boxes.  On  the  box  is  the  motto  “Vote 
Pilgrim  Sheriff  — to  protect  and  serve.” 
Inside  the  box  is  a condom. 

A plague  of  methamphetamine  labora- 
tories in  the  state  appears  to  have  moved 
into  the  Helena  area.  I jst  year  86  labs 
were  seized  statewide;  through  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year,  there  have  al- 
ready been  74  seizures.  Although  Det. 
Dave  Peterson  of  the  Mis.souri  River 
Drug  Task  Force  said  that  he  wasn't 
sure  whether  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  manufacturing 
the  drug  or  if  law  enforcement  is  sim- 
ply finding  more  labs,  in  either  case  “we 
can’t  keep  up.”  Undersheriff  Cheryl 
Liedle  of  Lewis  and  Clark  County  said 
they  are  waiting  approval  for  accep- 
tance into  the  Rocky  Mountain  High 
Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  Area,  which 
would  provide  $1  million  in  federal 
dollars  a year  to  help  fight  meth  manu- 
facturing and  trafficking. 

NEBRASKA  — The  state  supreme 
court  will  decide  who  has  the  authority 
to  revoke  law  enforcement  licenses,  in 
the  case  of  Slate  Patrol  Sgl.  Steve 
Hauser,  whose  license  was  revoked  in 
2000  by  the  state  crime  commission. 
Hauser  lost  his  license  for  neglect  of 
duty  and  emotional  incapacity  after 
being  charged  with  assaulting  his  wife. 
A district  court  judge  reversed  the  fir- 
ing, saying  state  law  gives  revocation 
authority  to  the  Police  Standards  Ad- 
visory Council,  not  the  crime  commis- 
sion. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — A new  program 
set  up  by  the  Fargo  Police  Department 


and  Lake  Region  State  College  in  Dev- 
ils Lake  will  help  students  get  police 
training  while  earning  college  credits. 
The  program,  which  offers  classes  in 
basic  police  training  in  preparation  for 
the  state  licensing  exams,  is  a shorter 
version  of  the  Lake  Region’s  18-week 
peace  officer  certification  course.  The 
program  was  devised  by  Fargo  Police 
Chief  Christopher  Magnus  and  Grand 
Forks  Police  Chief  John  Packett  in  or- 
der to  get  officers  out  on  the  street  more 
quickly.  New  officers  are  needed  to  fill 
vacancies  left  by  departing  and  retir- 
ing officers.  Other  jobs  are  being  held 
for  officers  who  were  called  to  active 
military  duty  after  the  Sept.  1 1 terrorist 
attacks. 

Cora  Duin,  56.  Fargo’s  first  female  uni- 
formed police  officer,  retired  on  May 
10.  Duin  said  that  she  did  not  consider 
herself  a feminist  crusader.  When  she 
took  the  job  in  1976,  she  said,  there 
were  a lot  of  women  taking  jobs  to 
make  a point,  but  her  “basic  goal  was 
to  just  do  a good  job.”  Apparently  ac- 
complishing that,  she  is  closing  out  a 
26- year  career  in  which  she  was  the  first 
officer  to  practice  community-oriented 
policing. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Sioux  Falls 
police  Sgt.  Rick  Tipper,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  state  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice, has  been  accused  of  forging  a leave 
request  from  the  Navy  and  has  been 
fired  from  the  police  department  by 
Chief  Clark  Quiring.  Tipper,  who  is 
contesting  the  dismissal,  was  called  to 
active  duty  with  the  Navy  Reserve  af- 
ter Sept.  11.  He  claims  that  he  signed 
Quiring’s  name  to  the  leave  request 
because  he  had  the  chief's  support,  but 
Quiring  subsequently  withdrew  his  con- 
sent. 


Hull  signed  a bill  that  should  eliminate 
some  of  (he  confusion  among  school 
districts  about  what  they  have  to  report 
under  the  safety  law  that  took  effect 
following  the  Columbine  High  School 
shootings  in  Colorado.  The  bill  man- 
dates that  only  serious  offenses  posing 
a threat  of  death  or  injury  must  be  re- 
ported. but  does  not  bar  schools  and 
(heir  employees  from  reporting  other 
types  of  enmes. 

Tucson  police  Lieut.  Thomas  Kevin 
Danahar  was  found  dead  of  an  appar- 
ent self-inflicted  gunshot  wound  on 
May  4,  Danahar.  a 2 1 -year  veteran,  had 
been  demoted  from  captain  in  1998 
when  he  pleaded  guilty  to  driving  while 
impaired,  following  an  accident  that  left 
him  with  a broken  hip  and  a permanent 
limp.  Police  Chief  Richard  Miranda 
said  (here  was  “no  indication  whatso- 
ever that  [Miranda]  was  having  any 
kind  of  problems.” 

COLORADO  — The  Aurora  City 
Council  is  considering  a compromise 
plan  devised  by  second-hand  stores  and 
police  that  will  allow  storeowneis  to  sell 
some  of  the  hottest  products  on  the 
market  in  a timely  manner  but  still  help 
detectives  to  catch  thieves  trying  to 
fence  stolen  goods.  The  plan  would 
eliminate  a requirement  that  sellers  be 


fingerprinted,  and  enable  minors  to  sell 
items  if  they  have  their  parent's  permis- 
sion. It  would  also  eliminate  a 30-day 
waiting  period  for  items  that  don't  have 
serial  numbers. 

NEW  MEXICO  - An  arson  task 
force  has  been  established  to  investi- 
gate up  to  60  suspicious  fires  in  the  Lin- 
coln National  Forest  and  around  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Reservation.  The 
tribe  has  posted  a reward  of  $50,000 
for  any  information  about  the  fires  that 
leads  to  a conviction. 

Anti-DWI  efforts  have  sparked  debate 
in  the  state,  with  some  critics  claiming 
that  authorities  focus  too  much  on  re- 
peat offenders,  given  statistics  showing 
that  two-thirds  of  all  alcohol-related 
accidents  are  caused  by  first-time  of- 
fenders. Others  believe  the  focus  on 
repeat  offenders  is  warranted  because 
they  represent  the  known  population  of 
drunk  drivers. 

OKLAHOMA  — Tulsa  will  pay  over 
$1.4  million  in  the  first  year  to  settle  a 
federal  racial-discrimination  lawsuit 
filed  by  a group  of  black  police  offic- 
ers. As  part  of  the  settlement,  the  po- 
lice department  would  be  required  to 
review  its  recruitment  methods,  create 
television  advertisements  that  would 
teach  citizens  how  to  file  a complaint 
against  the  police,  and  track  its  contacts 
with  citizens.  Officials  say  the  total 
costs  of  the  lawsuit  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  2003  could  top  $4  million. 

TEXAS  — San  Antonio  police  Del. 
Eddie  Gonzales  has  been  awarded  a 
$1,000  prize  from  the  Dallas-based 
group  Associated  Texans  Against 
Crime,  after  tracking  down  and  captur- 
ing the  leaders  of  a West  Coast  burglary 
gang.  Leaders  of  the  Three-Minute 
Gang  — so  named  because  they  needed 
no  more  than  that  took  to  commit  their 
heists — accidentally  dropped  some  ex- 
pensive stolen  watches  in  the  parking 
lot  of  a Mail  Boxes  Etc.  store.  A clerk 
from  the  company  called  Gonzales  and 
the  two  of  them  linked  the  discovery 
with  a package  mailed  the  same  day. 
The  detective  followed  the  package  to 
a man  who  picked  it  up  in  Los  Angeles. 

Several  civic  groups  are  seeking  an  in- 
dependent investigation  into  the  Feb.  9 
shooting  of  a mentally  ill  man.  Hous- 
ton Police  Officer  J.  L.  Gutierrez  Jr.  fa- 
tally shot  Jack  Stuart,  42.  after  respond- 
ing to  a call  about  a suspicious  man 
peering  into  cars  at  a liquor-store  park- 
ing lot.  Stuart  was  acting  erratically, 
even  jumping  into  Gutierrez’s  squad  cor 
and  trying  to  drive  away,  before  alleg- 
edly lunging  at  the  officer  with  one  hand 
in  his  pocket.  Gutierrez  maintains  that 
he  shot  Stuart  because  he  thought  he 
might  have  a weapon.  The  owner  of  the 
liquor  store  watched  a blurry  security 
tape  of  the  incident  before  turning  it 
over  to  police,  and  said  that  Gutierrez 
had  no  choice  but  to  shoot  Stuart. 

The  state  Department  of  Public  Safety 
has  warned  that  some  Mexican  nation- 
als are  selling  (heir  vehicles  in  Texas 
and  then  reporting  them  stolen  back 
home  in  order  to  collect  the  insurance. 
A DPS  official  said  more  than  200  ve- 
hicles reported  stolen  in  Mexico  in  the 
past  few  years  have  turned  up  registered 
in  Texas.  Some  insurance  companies 
are  hiring  bounty  hunters  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

Former  Linden  police  chief  Ennis  Allen 


Smith  3d  was  indicted  May  7 on  a 
charge  of  robbing  the  Bloomburg  State 
Bank  in  Bloomburg  last  November  of 
$59,000.  If  convicted,  he  could  face  up 
to  10  years  in  prison  and  a fine  of  up  to 
$250,000. 

UTAH  — Salt  Lake  City  Mayor  Rocky 
Anderson  wants  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  board  that  reviews  police  con- 
duct. including  allowing  board  mem- 
bers to  make  recommendations  about 
disciplinary  actions  to  the  police  chief. 


CALIFORNIA  — Rafael  Perez,  the 
ex-Los  Angeles  police  officer  at  the 
center  of  the  Rampart  scandal,  wa.s  sen- 
tenced May  6 to  two  years  in  federal 
prison  and  ordered  to  pay  $246,392  in 
restitution,  for  violating  the  civil  rights 
of  Francisco  Ovando.  Perez  admitted 
to  fabricating  the  story  of  the  shooting 
that  left  Ovando  paralyzed.  Perez's  co- 
operation with  authorities  in  the  Ram- 
part scandal  has  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
approximately  100  felony  cases. 

The  slate  Department  of  Justice’s  DNA 
laboratory  has  recorded  more  than  100 
"cold  hits"  in  unsolved  cases  where 
evidence  provided  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment was  matched  to  DNA  profiles 
stored  in  the  Convicted  Felons  data 
bank.  The  number  of  hits  has  increased 
consistently  in  the  past  three  years. 

South  Los  Angeles  and  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  have  seen  sharp  jumps 
in  homicide  rates  in  the  first  four 
months  of  2002,  according  to  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department  statistics.  The 
LAPD's  South  Bureau  has  recorded  a 
64.5-percent  spike  in  killings  compared 
to  the  same  period  last  year,  while  the 
Valley  Bureau  has  reported  a S8.6-per- 
cent  increase  in  the  first  four  months  of 
2002.  Police  officials  believe  a rise  in 
gang  activity  coupled  with  a decrease 
in  anti-gang  funding  is  to  blame. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Anthony  W.  Ishii 
ruled  that  Modesto  police  officers 
falsely  arrested  and  violated  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Sepulveda  family  aficr  the 
fatal  shooting  of  ll-ycar-old  Alberto 
Sepulveda  in  a SWAT  raid.  The  family’s 
house  was  raided  by  SWAT  officers  and 
federal  drug  agents  who  believed  the 
boy’s  father,  Moises  Sepulveda  Sr.,  was 
manufacturing  and  distributing  meth- 
amphetamine. The  boy  was  killed  when 
a shotgun  accidentally  discharged. 

County  supervisors  have  approved  $ 1 .5 
million  in  funding  for  the  Los  Angeles 
sheriff's  department  to  hire  12  former 
homicide  analysts  to  reinvestigate 
1,700  cold  murder  cases  from  the  last 
20  years.  DNA  evidence  and  firearms 
analysis  will  be  used  in  examining  the 


cases. 

The  Ventura  County  Grand  Jury  issued 
a report  May  9 that  found  some  county 
police  stations  were  inaccessible  after 
business  hours  and  recommended  that 
Stations  provide  a “safe  haven"  24  hours 
a day.  The  inquiry  was  prompted  by  a 
report  of  a woman  who  had  driven  to  a 
police  station  when  she  discovered  she 
was  being  followed,  only  to  find  no 
police  personnel  and  no  clearly  marked 
entrance. 

IDAHO  — The  Kootenai  County 
Sheriff’s  Dept  is  hoping  to  add  a third 
dog  to  its  K-9  police  unit,  which  now 
consists  of  two  Czechoslovakian  shep- 
herds. Baron  and  Chow.  The  Sheriff's 
Pos.se  has  begun  a fund-raiser  to  cover 
the  anticipated  $18,000  cost  of  the  dog 
and  its  training.  Since  1998.  Baron  and 
Chow  have  done  208  drug  finds.  1 32 
captures,  and  212  assists. 

NEVADA  — Officials  in  Clark  County 
have  attnbuted  a 23-percent  increase  in 
domestic  violence  incidents  in  the  first 
half  of  2001.  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  2000,  to  a greater  willingness 
of  victims  to  call  the  police  and  an  in- 
crease in  population.  According  to  a 
recent  statewide  report,  police  made 
arrests  in  53  percent  of  domestic  vio- 
lence incidents,  and  when  there  were 
no  arrests,  it  was  generally  because  the 
batterer  was  not  present  when  the  police 
arrived. 

OREGON  — Portland  Police  Chief 
Mark  Kroeker  has  ordered  a structured 
review  of  the  Police  Bureau’s  core  val- 
ues following  the  resignation  of  two 
officers  accused  of  beating  a man  while 
off-duty  in  a bar  dispute.  Under  the 
chief’s  plan,  supervisors  at  roll  calls  will 
lead  discussions  on  each  of  the  bureau’s 
five  values;  respect,  service,  integrity, 
compassion,  and  excellence. 

WASHINGTON  — Three  years  after 
a homicide  detective  was  accused  of 
theft,  (he  Seattle  City  Council  has 
formed  a three-member  civilian  police 
oversight  committee.  Demands  for  a 
change  in  police  internal  investigation 
came  after  Det  Earl  Martin  "Sonny” 
Davis  Jr.  was  accused  of  taking 
$10,000  from  a dead  man’s  home,  put- 
ting it  back  only  alter  his  partner  com- 
plained. Although  the  incident  oc- 
curred in  1 996  and  many  officers  knew 
about  it,  no  mvcsiigutiun  took  place 
until  Davis’s  partner  mentioned  it  to  the 
county  prosecutor  in  1999. 

Many  small  police  agencies  in  the  out- 
skirts of  King  County  are  being  fumed 
to  release  people  accused  of  some 
crimes  because  of  the  new  sheriff’s 
dcparimeni  policy  to  no  longer  pick  up 
people  arrested  by  city  police  and  trans- 
port them  to  the  county  jail.  Sheriff's 
spokesman  John  Urquhart  said  that 
while  deputies  would  always  be  avail- 
able in  an  emergency,  the  shenff's  de- 
partment believes  that  if  "you  catch 
’em.  you  clean  'em." 
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People  & Places 


Soul 

man 

From  Monday  through  Saturday. 
Kaufman,  Texas,  Police  Chief  James 
Michael  Smith  cares  for  the  public 
safely  needs  of  lus  community.  On  Sun- 
day. the  Rev.  Smith  cares  for  their  spin- 
tual  ones 

Smith.  50.  was  an  ordumed  minis- 
ter before  be^pmuig  a lawman  14  years 
ago.  In  1995.h^WWBJlied  policechief 
of  the  department,  bringing  stability  to 
a force  that  had  seen  six  leaders  in  as 
many  years. 

“My  wife  woke  up  one  morning, 
and  I was  a police  olTiccr.’'  he  told  The 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

His  dual  roles  make  him  better  at 
both  jobs,  agree  his  congregation  at 
Bold  Pilgrim  Baptist  Church,  and  the 
20  officers  who  served  under  him. 

“Not  evervone  knows  he’s  a minis- 
ter." saad  Del  I es  Smith  “People  say. 
‘Oh,  he  does  that,  too  ’’  He  doesn' t wear 
that  hat  up  front." 

Being  a preacher  gives  Smith  more 
empathy  for  people  in  trouble,  said 
Mary  L.  Thomas,  a parishioner. 
“Maybe  he  can  steer  people  in  a differ- 
ent direction  because  of  his  experience 
with  the  church  and  w ith  the  law."  she 
told  The  Morning  News 

While  Smith  tries  to  keep  his  roles 
separate,  the  distinctions  do  sometimes 
blur.  In  February,  he  directed  the  inves- 
tigation into  the  murders  of  a family 
fnend.  Kelly  Gallien.  and  her  9-year- 
oid  daughter.  GaJlien’s  husband,  whom 
Smith  also  knew,  has  been  charged  with 
the  crime. 

Later,  the  cliict  spoke  w ith  members 
of  the  Cottage  Heights  Baptist  Church, 
where  the  family  worshipped  He  was 
asked  to  lead  the  prayers  while  the  pas- 
tor, Todd  Peavy.  comforted  Gallicn’s 
mother 

"For  him  to  be  here  while  1 was  with 
her  mother  meant  a lot,"  he  said.  "Our 
people  look  at  him  as  j pastor  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a police  chief" 

Lethal 

rival 

The  Kevlar  vest  thal  Pulaski  County. 
Ky..  Sheriff  Sam  Catron  habitually 
wore  could  not  save  him  from  a sniper's 
bullet  last  month. 

Invesiigatorv  believe  the  nfle  shot 
that  killed  Catron.  4H.  was  fired  by  a 
man  lied  to  the  campaign  of  Jeff  Mor- 
ris. Catron's  chief  nvjl  in  the  May  28 
primary  Morns.  .^4.  and  Kenneth 
While.  54.  a campaign  worker,  were 
charged  with  complicity  to  commit 
murder  A third  man.  Danny  Shelley, 
who  also  worked  for  Morns's  cam- 
paign. was  chargi'd  w iih  actually  shoot- 
ing Catron. 

“The  senseless  murder  or  assassina- 
tion of  our  sheriff,  who  always  had  a 
smile  on  his  face,  and  dedication  in  his 
heart,  is  devastating  to  the  community." 
said  former  County  Attorney  Fred 
Neikirk 

Catron  was  killed  following  a po- 
litical rally  and  fish  fry  on  Apnl  13  in 
Shopville,  70  miles  south  of  Lexing- 
ton He  had  concluded  a speech  and 
bought  two  cakes,  and  was  walking 
back  to  his  car  with  them  when  he  was 
shot  in  the  head  'rhe  c.tkcs  were  still 
sitting  on  the  mink  ltd  said  Darrell 


Beshears.  the  county  judge-executive. 

He  routinely  wore  a bulletproof  vest 
under  his  uniform  because  of  the  epi- 
sode in  1957  when  his  father,  then- 
Somerset  Police  Chief  Harold  Catron, 
was  shot  in  front  of  his  home.  Catron 
died  in  1 964  when  a shotgun  pellet  that 
remained  lodged  in  his  chest  moved  and 
caused  a heart  attack. 

Slate  Police  Capl.  Paul  Hays  said 
the  shot  that  killed  the  sheriff  come  from 
a “considerable  distance."  Hays  de- 
clined to  speculate  on  a possible  mo- 
tive, 

Shelley.  30.  was  caught  after  crash- 
ing a motorcycle  registered  to  Moms. 
He  pleaded  not  guilty.  All  three  men 
face  the  death  penalty  if  convicted. 

Moms  served  as  a Pulaski  County 
deputy  from  1996  to  2001.  according 
toChicf  Deputy  Jim  McWi'horter.  who 
was  sworn  in  as  shenff  following  the 
murder.  While  McWhorter  would  not 
comment  on  Moms’s  decision  to  leave 
the  shenff’s  office,  he  told  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  he  knew  of  no  ill  will  be- 
tween the  two  men. 

Pula-ski's  shenff  for  17  years.  Catron 
was  regarded  as  a dedicated  lawmen 
who  patrolled  the  streets  of  his  sparsely 
populated  jurisdiction  into  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning.  He  flew  hts  own 
helicopter  to  search  for  manjuana  plots 
and  last  September  announced  70  drug 
arrests  on  1 29  indictments.  Lately,  said 
officials.  Cau-on  had  been  fighting  to 
shut  down  a growing  number  of  meth- 
amphetamme  labs  in  the  area. 

“Law  enforcement  was  Sam's  life," 
Somerset  Mayor  J.P.  Wiles  told  The 
AP  "That's  what  he  lived  and  breathed 
and  did  well." 

Time  to 
move  on 

Four  years  after  assuming  command 
of  the  Ponsmouth.  Va..  Police  Depart- 
ment. Chief  Leonard  G.  Cooke  told 
officials  last  month  that  he  would  be 
leaving  to  take  an  administrative  posi- 
tion with  the  slate 

Cooke  is  a former  chief  of  the  Eu- 
gene. Ore..  Police  Department  and 
served  more  than  20  years  with  the 
Mciropolilan  Police  Department  in 
Washington.  D C.  Last  year,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives. 

Gov  Mark  R.  Warner  hand-picked 
Cooke  to  direct  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  Services.  In  that 
post,  which  he  assumes  on  June  1.  he 
will  run  an  organization  that  establishes 
training  standards  for  the  state's  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  dislnbutes  state  and 
federal  money  and  runs  Virgimu’s  fo- 
rensic laboratories. 

"Part  of  me  is  saying,  should  1 do 
this  at  this  lime'’"  he  said  “if  1 really 
have  the  interest  of  service  and  public 
safely  for  a broader  group  of  people, 
why  wouldn't  1 take  this  job’’" 

Couke  said  his  departure  was  not 
due  to  any  problems  within  the  city  or 
the  department,  although  it  does  coin- 
cide with  the  resignations  of  three  other 
lop  Portsmouth  officials  In  addition  to 
hiring  a new  chief,  permanent  replace- 
ments will  also  have  to  be  found  for 
the  city's  school  superintendent,  its  fire 
chief  and  the  city  manager's  position. 

"This  IS  obviously  best  for  me  at  this 
point  in  my  career."  Cooke  told  The 
Virginian-Pilol. 

While  low  salanes.  a staffing  shon- 


l 


age  and  difficulties  negotiating  a pay 
plan  have  contributed  to  morale  prob- 
lems. Cooke  has  been  credited  by  the 
ranks  with  creating  a more  cohesive 
agency, 

"He  brought  unity  back  to  the  po- 
lice department."  said  Lieut.  Garrett 
Shelton,  head  of  the  Portsmouth  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  chapter. 

But  CIVIC  leaders  were  not  pleased 
when  community  policing  programs 
that  were  a focus  of  Cooke's  tenure 
began  to  decline  in  recent  months.  Said 
Elijah  “Buddy”  Sharp,  president  of 
the  Cavalier  Manor  Civic  League:  "I 
hope  the  next  person  is  more  of  a hands- 
on  community  person." 

Intent 
to  kill 

Their  motivation  may  have  been 
unclear,  but  their  intentions  were  not, 
according  to  authorities,  who  last  month 
charged  five  New  Miami.  Ohio,  teen- 
agers with  plotting  to  kill  the  town’s 
police  chief. 

On  April  22.  a Butler  County  Juve- 
nile Court  judge  upheld  charges  of  de- 
linquency by  reason  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  murder  against  two  of  four  of 
the  accused.  Tlte  suspects  include  three 
16-year-olds  and  a 15-year-old.  who  are 
being  held  in  the  Butler  County  Juve- 
nile Detention  Center.  A hearing  will 
be  held  to  determine  whether  they  will 
be  tried  as  adults.  The  fifth  suspect,  19- 
year-old  Samuel  Harrison,  was  ar- 
rested on  a burglary  charge;  the  con- 
spiracy charge  was  added  later.  Charged 
as  an  adult,  he  is  being  held  in  the 
county  jail. 

Sgt.  Patrick  Fackey  of  the  New 
Miami  Police  Department  said  the 
youths  had  planned  to  arm  themselves 
and  ambush  Chief  Duane  Pelfry  as  he 
drove  up  to  police  headquarters.  Police 
said  the  plot  was  foiled  when  another 
juvenile  came  forward.  While  the  story 
seemed  outlandish  at  first,  interviews 
by  investigators  corroborated  the  plot 
and  indicated  a “fatrly  in-depth"  plan 
to  kill  Pelfry. 

About  the  eight-member 
department's  ability  to  uncover  the  plot, 
Fackey  said.  “1  don't  want  to  say  we 


have  our  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  com- 
munity, but  we  can  hear  the  heartbeat." 

Pelfry  was  a 10-year  veteran  of  the 
New  Miami  department  when  he  as- 
sumed command  five  months  ago..  He 
has  worked  hard,  he  told  The  Associ- 
ated Press,  to  steer  the  community's 
children  toward  sports  and  away  from 
gangs  and  crime.  One  of  the  accused 
might  belong  to  a gang  called  the  "New 
Miami  007.”  authorities  said. 

Allegations  of  a murder  plot 
shocked  residents  of  the  town  of  about 
2,500  people,  located  some  20  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati. 

"(People)  are  just  glad  these  kids 
were  stopped  before  they  could  go 
through  with  it,"  said  Linda  Burns,  a 
waitress  and  cook  at  a local  restaurant. 
While  no  one  seems  to  know  why  the 
teenagers  had  it  in  for  Pelfry.  Bums  told 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  that  she  be- 
lieved it  was  because  the  chief  had  been 
sinngently  enforcing  the  law. 

Bob  Diefenbacher.  who  was  New 
Miami's  police  chief  for  26  years  until 
1990.  told  The  Enquirer.  "In  a small 
town  like  this,  you  don’t  want  to  be- 
lieve that  kind  of  stuff  can  happen;  you 
don't  expect  it.  But,  really,  this  could 
happen  anyplace." 

Holding 

hands 

As  head  of  the  FBI's  newly  estab- 
lished Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Co- 
ordination. Louis  Quijas  goes  from 
being  police  chief  of  High  Point.  N.C.. 
to  the  bureau's  new  point  man  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  communication 
among  state.  local,  tribal  and  federal 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Quijas,  a 29-year  police  veteran,  is 
a member  of  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  In  his  new  role 
with  the  FBI.  he  will  be  the  principal 
point  of  contact  between  the  bureau  and 
the  lACP  and  other  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Sheriffs'  Associa- 
tion. the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
and  the  Major  Cities’  Chiefs  Associa- 
tion. 

Moreover.  Quijas  will  serve  as  liai- 


son between  the  FBI  and  the  Office  of 
Homeland  Security,  recommending 
policies  and  programs  that  will  enhance 
federal  partnerships  with  their  state  and 
local  counterparts,  according  to  a state- 
ment issued  by  the  Justice  Department. 

“Chief  Quijas  is  a leader  in  the  na- 
tional law  enforcement  communilyand 
is  highly  regarded  and  widely  respected 
for  both  innovation  and  organization." 
said  Kathleen  L.  McChesney.  the 
bureau's  executive  assistant  director  for 
law  enforcement  services.  "He  will  play 
a key  role  in  our  efforts  to  foster  coop- 
eration and  strengthen  law  enforcement 
relationships  and  information  sharing 
at  every  level." 

Quijas  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  with 
the  Kansas  City.  Mo..  Police  Depart- 
ment, where  he  began  his  career.  He  left 
that  agency  to  take  command  in  High 
Point  in  1997.  Many  believe  his  legacy 
there  will  be  the  Violent  Crime  Task 
Force,  a community  policing  initiative 
created  by  Quijas  that  was  aimed  at 
breaking  the  cycle  of  crime  by  provid- 
ing offenders  with  opportunities  in  edu- 
cation. housing  and  transportation. 

Quijas  also  organized  the  Triad 
Chiefs  and  Sheriffs  Association,  a 
group  that  includes  local  police,  the 
FBI,  the  North  Carolina  Highway  Pa- 
trol and  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  group’s  members  meet  quar- 
terly to  discuss  investigations  that  cut 
across  county  and  city  borders. 

He  holds  a master's  degree  in  pub- 
lic affairs  from  Park  College  in 
Parkville.  Mo.,  and  is  a graduate  of  the 
FBI's  National  Academy  and  the  Se- 
nior Executives  in  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernmeni  Program  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard. 

Following  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks,  it 
became  clear  that  crucial  partnerships 
between  law  enforcement  at  all  levels 
of  government  was  being  hindered  by 
“difficulties  in  cooperation,  coordina- 
tion and  information  sharing.”  said 
lACP  president  Bill  Berger,  the  police 
chief  of  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  ‘The 
creation  of  this  position  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Chief  Quijas  clearly  demon- 
strates the  FBI's  commitment  to  en- 
hancing its  relationship  with  slate  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  improving 
our  ability  to  combat  not  only  terror- 
ism. but  all  enme." 


Now  you  see  them,  now  you  don’t 


James  Kallstrum,  director  of 
New  York  State's  Office  of  Public 
Secuniy,  stepped  back  into  an 
advisory  position  last  month,  with 
the  office's  day-to-day  operations 
taken  over  by  former  New  York 
City  Police  Department  official 
John  Scanlon. 

Said  a spokeswoman  for  Gov. 
George  Palaki.  "Jim  Kallstrom 
was  brought  m to  set  up  the  Office 
of  Public  Security...  knowing  thal 
his  role  would  change  once  we 
were  secure  in  the  knowledge  thal 
we  had  an  office  that  was  up  and 
running  well." 

The  59-year-old  Kallstrom  will 
be  returning  to  his  position  as 
senior  executive  vice  president  of 
MBNA  Amenca  in  Wilmington. 
Del.  Scanlon.  62,  who  was  chief  of 
patrol  with  the  NYPD.  has  served 
os  Kallstrom  deputy  director  since 
January. 

Changes  in  law-enforcement 


leadership  positions  were  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  as  well. 

H In  New  Buffalo.  Ind..  Police 
Chief  Chuck  Heit  decided  last  month 
to  return  to  his  old  post  with  (he 
Berrien  County  Sheriff's  Department. 
Although  the  jobs  pay  about  the 
same,  the  sheriff's  department  offers 
more  financial  security  and  an  earlier 
retirement  age. 

Had  he  stayed  with  the  police 
department.  Heil's  pension  would 
fluctuate  depending  on  how  well  the 
city’s  money  does  on  Wall  Street.  As 
a sheriff's  office  employee,  he  can 
retire  at  50  and  collect  60  percent  of 
his  salary. 

"It  was  the  hardest  decision  I ever 
made."  said  Heit.  "One  that  was  done 
with  a lot  of  thought  and  prayer.” 

H Provo.  Utah.  Police  Chief 
Gregory  Cooper  said  last  month  that 
he  would  be  resigning.  With  the  city 
in  a stale  of  change,  he  said,  now 
seemed  like  a good  time  to  leave.  “If 


they  want  to  make  a transition, 
they  might  as  well  make  it  all  at 
once."  Cooper  told  The  Associated 
Press. 

H The  city  of  North  Las  Vegas. 
Nev..  has  found  a replacement  for 
chief  Joey  Tillmon,  who  took 
early  retirement  last  year.  Assistant 
Chief  Mark  Paresi  of  the  Portland, 
Ore,,  Police  Bureau  will  assume 
command  in  North  Las  Vegas  on 
June  I . A 28-year  police  veteran. 
Pares!  was  supervisor  of  the 
Portland  agency's  tactical  opera- 
tions. its  community  policing 
division  and  its  support  divisions. 

H Kettenng.  Ohio.  Police  Chief 
James  O’Dell  took  over  on  Apnl  I 
as  prcsidcntychuitman  of  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
(CALEA).  O’Dell  said  he  wants 
CALEA  to  team  up  with  academi- 
cians to  develop  measures  of  law 
enforcement  effectiveness. 
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uoJi^neTs  Slip  in  new  spin  on 
Second  Amendment  guarantees 


The  Second  Amendment  broadly 
guarantees  ihe  rights  of  individuals  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment asserted  this  month  in  a position 
which  falls  in  line  with  that  held  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft. 

The  Justice  Department’s  position, 
discreetly  expressed  m footnotes  at- 
tached to  each  of  two  hnefs  submitted 
to  the  U.S,  Supreme  Court  on  May  6, 
states;  ‘‘...the  Second  Amendment 
more  broadly  protects  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. including  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  any  militia  or  engaged 
in  active  military  service  or  training,  to 
possess  and  bear  their  own  firearms, 
subject  to  reasonable  restrictions  de- 
signed to  prevent  possession  by  unfit 
persons  or  to  restrict  the  possession  of 
types  of  firearms  that  are  particularly 
suited  to  criminal  misuse." 

The  view  expressed  is  identical  to 
one  held  by  Ashcroft,  according  to  a 
May  17,  2001.  letter  on  Justice  Depart- 
ment stationery  to  the  head  of  the  NRA. 
In  contrast  to  the  long-established  view 
that  the  amendment  pertains  only  to  a 
collective  right  of  the  states  to  organize 
and  maintain  militias.  Ashcroft  wrote 
that  he  "unequivocally"  believed  that 
both  the  text  and  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment protect  the  rights  of  individual 
fireamis  owners. 

It  is  unclear  whether  at  that  time  he 
intended  to  reverse  decades  of  official 
government  policy  or  was  simply  stat- 
ing his  own  belief,  but  last  fall,  Ashcroft 


wrote  to  all  federal  prosecutors,  draw- 
ing their  attention  to  Emerson  v.  United 
States,  one  of  the  appeals  in  which  the 
footnote  appears.  A federal  appeals 
court  in  New  Orleans  had  ruled  that  it 
did  not  find  the  argument  in  a 1939 
decision.  United  States  v Miller,  per- 
suasive. 

Miller,  until  now  the  last  word  on 
the  subject,  found  that  the  Second 
Amendment  protects  only  those  rights 
that  have  “some  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  preservation  of  efficiency  of  a 
well  regulated  militia." 

Emerson  deals  with  an  appeal  by  a 
doctor  who  was  charged  with  violating 
federal  law  for  possessing  a firearm 
while  under  a domestic  violence  re- 
straining order.  The  other  case.  Haney 
V.  United  States,  is  an  appeal  by  a man 
convicted  of  owning  two  machine  guns 
in  violation  of  federal  law  prohibiting 
ownership  of  those  firearms. 

In  neither  case  did  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ask  that  the  court  take  action. 
Solicitor  General  Theodore  Olson 
urged  rejection  of  both  appeals. 

Still,  the  Justice  Department’s  move 
has  angered  gun  control  advocates,  who 
contend  that  it  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  firearms  laws. 

“Has  the  Justice  Department  consid- 
ered how  state  laws  will  be  impacted?" 
asked  Senator  Charles  Schumer  (D.- 
N.Y.).  “As  for  New  York,  we  require 
strict  licensing  and  registration  of  hand- 
guns. And  for  good  reason.  Not  to  pul 
too  fine  a point  on  it.  but  if  New  York 
City  had  Arizona’s  gun  laws,  Times 


Square  would  look  like  the  OK  Corral. 
And  that's  not  OK." 

But  the  National  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  lakes  the  opposite  view.  While 
some  sec  Ashcroft's  position  as  a re- 
versal. the  FOP  has  long  stipulated  that 
owning  a firearm  was  a basic  right  — 
as  long  as  some  reasonable  restrictions 
applied. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  that's  all  the 
Justice  Department  did  here,"  Jim 
Pasco,  the  FOP’s  executive  director, 
told  Law  Enforcement  News,  "In  fact, 
they  didn't  ask — didn’  i support  — the 
overturning  of  the  verdict[s)  on  Second 
Amendment  grounds.  Rather,  they  said 
there  was  a Second  Amendment  right, 
and  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  a 
responsibility  that  there  be  reasonable 
regulation  of  those  rights." 

Pasco  likened  the  reaction  to  that 
about  President  Bush  having  learned 
about  the  possibility  of  a hijacking  prior 
to  Sept.  1 1 . 

'it’s  kind  of  like  that  scene  in 
Casablanca  when  the  inspector  goes. 
Tm  shocked,  shocked,  to  learn  gam- 
bling is  going  on  in  this  establishment.’ 
Well,  what  did  they  think  Osama  bin 
Laden  was  going  to  do?  But  there  is  a 
big  difference  between  sensing  he 
might  try  some  hijacking  and  knowing 
what  to  do  about  it.  And  it's  Ihe  same 
here. 

"The  significance  of  what  the  solici- 
tor general  said  and  what  the  Justice 
Department  attested  to  is  lost  on  me  in 
terms  of  day-to-day  law  enforcement 
and  firearms  possession."  said  Pasco. 


Department  likes  its 
two-wheelers  to 
have  pedals  & seat 


Following  DWI  deaths,  NY  PD 
gets  tough  with  drunken  cops 


Just  days  after  a Brooklyn  jury  re- 
turned a guilty  verdict  in  the  case  of  an 
off-duty  New  York  City  police  officer 
who  ran  down  a family  of  four.  Includ- 
ing a precnant  woman,  after  an  ex- 
tended drinking  hinge.  Police  Commis- 
sioner Raymom!  Kcllv  declared  a new 
get-tough  policy  against  drunken  driv- 
ing on  and  off  the  job 

The  protocol  codifies  and  strength- 
ens existing  regulations,  as  well  as  add- 
ing new  provisions.  It  is  intended  to 
make  the  consequences  "clearer”  for 
police,  said  Kelly.  Under  the  policy, 
those  involved  in  drunken  dnving  ac- 
cidents in  which  a third  party  is  seri- 
ously injured  will  be  terminated.  Of- 
ficers who  admit  during  a departmen- 
tal trial  to  heine  intoxicated  behind  the 
wheel,  but  who  have  not  caused  injury, 
will  be  placed  on  a one-year  probation 
During  that  period,  they  must  submit 
to  random  Breathalyzer  tests. 

In  the  past,  officers  had  to  commit  a 
felony  in  order  to  be  fired  for  driving 
under  the  influence.  Most  found  guilty 
of  DWI  were  able  to  remain  employed 
by  the  department  anil  collect  a pay- 
check. 

The  protocol  is  believe  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  issued  by  the  NYPD. 

"It  is  in  writing  and  everyone  can 
read  it  and  know  that  the  ramifications 
will  be:  You  will  be  fired,  no  ifs,  ands 
or  buts,"  a senior  police  official  told  The 
New  York  Times, 

Kelly  said  he  encourages  officers 
with  alcohol  problems  to  seek  counsel- 
ing through  the  department’s  help  line, 
or  through  a peer  assistance  program. 
The  NYPD’s  alcohol  policy  has 


been  under  internal  review  since  Au- 
gust. when  Officer  James  Gray  mowed 
down  four  people  following  an  after- 
work  drinking  binge  with  fellow  offi- 
cers. 

Gray,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
Brooklyn's  72nd  Precinct,  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  on  May  4 in  the 
deaths  of  Mana  Herrera.  24;  her  4-year- 
old  son.  Andy;  her  teenage  sister.  Dilcia 
Pena,  and  her  newborn  son.  Ricardo, 
who  was  delivered  by  caesarean  sec- 
tion following  the  accident  but  died  a 
few  hours  later. 

Gray  resigned  from  the  force  rather 
than  face  a departmental  trial.  His 
blood-alcohol  level  in  the  hours  after 


the  accident  was  , 16  percent. 

In  the  incident’s  aftermath,  then- 
Commissioner  Bernard  Kenk  trans- 
ferred, suspended  or  modified  the  job 
descriptions  of  17  officers,  from  the  sta- 
tion. Three  were  later  fired.  During 
Gray’s  trial,  one  officer  admitted  that 
he  had  discussed  the  possibility  of  help- 
ing Gray  beat  the  sobriety  test. 

“We’ll  let  the  courts  and  [Brooklyn 
District  Attorney  Charles  Hynes]  do  the 
investigation  and  the  Police  Department 
do  their  investigation  to  see  who  actu- 
ally said  what,"  said  Mayor  Michael 
Bloomberg.  "But  nobody  is  above  the 
law,  whether  you  work  for  the  NYPD 
or  not.’’ 


It  was  fun  while  it  lasted,  hut  the 
Manchester.  N.H..  Police  Department 
has  no  intention  of  purchasing  the  high- 
tech  scooters  that  officers  from  the  com- 
munity policing  and  parking  control 
units  tried  out  this  month  during  a 10- 
day  evaluation. 

"Like  everything  else  in  the  public 
sector,  we’re  dealing  with  a tight  bud- 
get and  we  have  different  tools  we  cur- 
rently use.  like  the  mountain  bike,"  said 
Sgt.  Shawn  Fournier. 

The  Human  Transporter,  as  the  two- 
wheeled scooters  are  called,  was  devel- 
oped by  a local  company.  Segway  LLC. 
They  allow  police  to  zip  along  at  12 
miles  an  hour  and  are  easy  to  use  — 
simply  lean  forward  to  start  moving, 
backward  to  stop  or  go  in  reverse,  A 
throttle  on  the  handlebar  steers  the  ve- 
hicle left  or  right.  And  they  are  battery 
operated.  The  scooters  can  be  plugged 
into  a standard  jack  with  a computer 
cord  and  stored  in  an  office. 

However,  at  a cost  of  S6.000  to 
S7.000  each,  the  Human  Transporter 
would  be  too  expensive  for  the  depan- 
ment  to  buy.  said  Fournier.  “Our  moun- 
tain bikes  have  been  tremendously  suc- 
cessful. and  the  ballenes  don't  run  out 
on  those,’’  he  said.  “We’d  like  to  sec 
[Segway  CEO)  Dean  Kamen  donate  a 
couple  — that’s  what  we’d  be  looking 
at " 

In  April.  Kamen  loaned  six  of  the 
machines  to  the  Atlanta  Police  Depart- 
ment for  a 60-day  trial. 

While  five  Manchester  officers,  in- 
cluding Fournier,  used  the  scooters  in 
a variety  oflaw-enfurce muni siiualions. 
they  seemed  to  work  the  best  for  park- 
ing control,  the  sergeant  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

“They  don’t  really  have  to  worry 
about  the  dynamics  of  what’s  going  on 
in  the  street  as  much  as  the  patrol  of- 
ficer would,"  said  Fournier.  “We  could 
maybe  use  them  in  the  capacity  of  park 
patrol,  stuff  like  that,  or  some  of  the 
festivities  we  have  over  here  that  draw 
a large  pool  of  the  population." 

The  officers  trained  on  the  scooters 
for  two  days  before  lesl-driving  them 
around  town.  They  did  hand  out  one 
summons  for  public  drinking  on  Ihe 
first  day  of  the  evaluation.  Traveling 
virtually  soundlessly  along  Chestnut 
Street,  the  officers  heard  noises  com- 
ing from  behind  u tall  bush  on  the  side 
of  a Manchester  law  firm.  An  inebn- 
ated  woman  was  taken  into  protective 


Citing  liability,  Texas  sheriff  halts 
ride-alongs  for  armed  civilians 


A program  ihai  had  allowed  armed 
citizens  to  ride  along  with  Chambers 
County.  Texas,  sheriff's  deputies  was 
suspended  in  April  after  county  officials 
raised  concerns  about  liability. 

While  civilians  hud  to  signed  a con- 
sent form  prior  to  accompanying  depu- 
ties, the  county  had  no  protection 
against  lawsuits  by  third  parties  m Ihe 
event  an  injury  occurred.  County  Judge 
Jimmy  Silvia  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “We  have  no  protection  for 
someone  who  is  armed,  we’re  wide 
open  if  something  happens."  he  said. 

Sheriff  Monroe  Kreuzer  stood  by 
the  program,  calling  it  an  "added  ad- 
vantage” for  his  deputies.  "If  the  officer 


gets  in  trouble,  it's  another  warm  body 
there.”  he  told  commissioners  during  a 
hearing.  ’There’s  more  people  on  the 
scene.” 

The  volunteers,  all  licensed  to  carry 
concealed  weapons,  would  ride  along 
as  often  as  three  times  a week.  Depu- 
ties. however,  were  advised  at  the  end 
of  April  not  to  allow  civilians  to  accom- 
pany them,  armed  or  not. 

"We’re  not  trying  to  be  rcstnciive 
on  anything  that  could  be  positive  P.R.- 
wise  or  any  other  way,"  County  Com- 
missioner Buddy  Irby  told  LEN,  "but 
we  have  concerns  about  the  liability  of 
non-,  or  at  least  questionably  trained, 
armed  citizens  riding." 


THE  WHEEL  DEAL:  Police  zip 
along  on  Segway  scooters, 
custody  and  a citation  for  having  an 
open  container  of  alcohol  was  issued 
to  the  man.  A half-full  bottle  of  wine 
was  confiscated. 

"He  wanted  a safe  place  to  drink  and 
kiss.”  Officer  Bnan  O'Keefe  told  The 
Manchester  Union  Leader. 

And  the  scooters  had  some  other 
pluses,  said  Fournier  They  are  fun. 

"We  did  comment  [to  Segway]  that 
the  officers  kind  of  missed  Ihcm,”  he 
said.  "I  don't  know  if  it's  Ihe  novelty 
of  it.  but  the  public  just  swarmed  to- 
ward you  when  you’re  out  there.  Tliat's 
one  of  our  mam  goals,  encouraging 
contact  with  people  With  the  Segway. 
everyone's  honking  at  you,  waving, 
they  perceive  you  in  a very  non-inttmi- 
dating  manner” 


The  county  was  recently  embar- 
rassed by  a videotape  that  showed  up 
on  television  of  a volunteer  unable  to 
draw  his  weapon  from  his  holster  "In 
the  first  place,  it’s  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed. and  it  wasn’t  concealed."  noted 
Silvia.  ‘That  video  ended  up  all  over 
the  news." 

Kruezer  is  wnling  a new  policy  that 
would  allow  civilian  nde-alongs.  but  no 
firearms.  "We  voted  that  we  weren't 
against  citizens  riding  along  with  of- 
ficers, but  we  opposed  armed  citizens 
unless  they  were  certified  police  offic- 
en.."  Irby  said.  ’The  procedure  has  not 
been  completed  at  this  time,  but  wc 
expect  it  to  be  coming  pretty  quick." 
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And  the  one  shall  become  two: 


FoFiNS,  form  may  follow  functions 


While  the  fate  of  ihc  troubled  Im- 
migration and  Naiuralization  Service 
remained  undecided  by  lawmakers, 
new  legislation  that  will  pul  teeth  in 
existing  immigration  law  as  well  as  cre- 
ate new  requirements  for  foreigners  and 
the  agencies  that  monitor  them  was 
signed  into  law  on  May  14  by  Presi- 
dent Bush. 

The  border  security  bill  sailed 
through  both  houses  of  Congress  with- 
out a dissenting  vote.  Under  the  new 
law.  the  INS  wiU  have  until  2004  to  set 
up  a so-called  entry/exii  system  to 
record  the  amval  and  departure  of  visi- 
tors. Although  mandated  in  the  pa.sl.  the 
system  has  never  been  installed. 

It  will  also  beef  up  the  agency  with 
200  investigators  and  200  inspectors 
and  give  Border  Patrol  agents  a pay 
raise.  UnivcrMiics  arc  going  to  have  to 
keep  better  track  ol  toreign  students, 
a.s  well-  The  law  calls  tor  an  electronic 
system  established  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  will  inick  acceptances  of 
such  students.  Ihc  issuance  of  their  vi- 
sas. and  their  enrollmcni  in  schools  in 


the  United  States.  Schools  must  notify 
the  government  about  students  who  do 
not  show  up  or  who  drop  out. 

The  system,  called  SEVIS  (Student 
Exchange  and  Visitor  Information  Sys- 
tem). was  ordered  by  Congress  in  1 996 
but  ran  into  obstacles  that  delayed  its 
creation.  One  objection  to  the  system 
was  that  universities  would  have  had 
to  impose  and  collect  fees  to  fund  the 
federal  program.  Among  those  who 
voiced  opjwsition  over  that  provision 
two  years  ago  was  then-senator  John 
Ashcroft,  now  the  Attorney  General. 
But  spokesmen  for  Ashcroft  said  this 
month  that  with  the  newest  version  of 
the  system  outlined  by  the  border  se- 
curity law.  his  earlier  concern  is  no 
longer  warranted. 

The  law  also  requires  the  FBI  and 
CIA  to  share  information  with  the  State 
Department,  and  certain  federal  law 
enforcement  and  intelligence  databases 
would  be  consolidated  to  help  screen 
visa  applicants.  Visitors  under  the  new 
law  will  have  to  carry  identification 
with  either  retinal  scan  or  facial  recog- 


The  FBI's  Most 
Wanted  ApplUants. 

Since  the  events  of  September  1 Uh.  the  FBI  has  identified 
addiliima!  skills  needed  to  address  terrorism  and  homeland 
secunly.  When  you  join  the  FBI.  you  join  an  organization  that 
plays  a central  role  m ensuring  the  safety  of  our  nation. Take  a 
closer  look  at  a career  with  the  FBI. 


Special  Agent  Positions 


To  Qualify  for  the  FBI  Special  Agent  position,  you  must  possess  a four-year 
college  degree,  be  available  for  assignment  anyvvhere  in  (he  Bureau’s 
junsdievon,  be  between  the  ages  of  23  and  36.  and  be  in  excellent 
physical  condition. 

Special  Agents  come  from  a broad  range  of  educational  disciplines  and 
professions,  however,  the  FBI  has  special  needs  for  candidates  mWi 
cntical  skills  among  the  following  areas'  Computer  Science  or  IT. 
Enffneenng.  Law  Enforcement.  Foreign  Countenntelligence.  Military 
Intelligence.  Physical  Sciences,  and  Foreign  Language  (Arabic.  Chinese. 
Farsi.  Hebrew.  Hindi.  Japanese.  Korean.  Punjabi.  Russian.  Spanish. 
Urdu,  and  Vietnaniiese). 


Professional  Support  Positions 


VWiatever  your  background  or  eitpertise 

• Law  Enforcement  ♦ Secwrfty  • Information  Technology 

• Intelligence  Research  • Forens/cs  • Computer  Science 

. you  can  apply  your  skjlls  in  a Support  posibon  with  the  FBI. 
Positions  added  daily. 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  FBI  Special  Ageni  and 
Professional  Support  qualifications/details  You  may  apply  on-line 
at  www.fbijobs.com 


y«u  must  be  a US  citizen  and  consent  la  a 
complete  background  mvesiigalion.  drug  test,  and 
polygraph  as  a prerequisite  for  employmeni  Only 
those  candidates  determined  to  be  best  qualified 
will  be  contacted  to  proceed  m the  selection  process 
The  FBI  a an  equal  opportunity  employer 


FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 


nition  technology.  Visas  and  passports 
will  be  made  tamperproof  as  well. 

If  a vote  of 405-IO-9  in  the  House  in 
April  can  be  seen  as  a harbinger,  the 
days  of  the  INS  as  a unified  entity  ap- 
pear to  be  numbered.  Even  the  agency’s 
backers  seem  to  have  lost  patience  with 
it.  as  incidents  that  might  once  have 
been  wntien  off  as  irritating  or  even 
incompetent  now  emerge  as  issues  of 
national  secunty. 

In  the  agency's  most  recent  bungle, 
a list  of  Sept.  1 f detainees  which  the 
Justice  Department  has  been  fighting 
in  federal  court  to  keep  confidential  was 
released  by  the  INS  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  this  month.  The  GAO 
is  investigating  the  detainees’  treat- 
ment. at  the  behest  of  Senator  Russell 
Feingold  (D.-Wis.)  and  Representative 
John  Conyers  (D.-Mich.) 

Jusiice  officials  were  reported  by 
The  (New  York)  Daily  News  to  be 
■’apoplectic"  over  the  breach  of  policy 
and  were  negotiating  with  the  GAO  to 
get  the  list  back.  "We’re  fighting  all 
these  court  battles  to  not  give  this  out." 
one  official  told  the  newspaper. 

Under  legislation  drafted  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  INS 
would  be  split  m two  and  restructured 
so  that  one  agency,  called  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  Services  and  Adjudica- 
tions. would  handle  maners  such  as  visa 
petitions,  and  citizenship  and  asylum 
applications,  while  the  other,  a Bureau 
of  Immigration  Enforcement,  would 
oversee  the  Border  Patrol,  detention 
centers  and  immigration  inspectors. 

"We  saw  m the  9/11  incident  some 
of  the  problems  in  the  INS  that  many 
of  us  had  seen  before.’’  said  Represen- 
tative Richard  A.  Gephardt  of  Missouri, 
the  House  mmonty  leader,  "It  became 
clear.  1 think,  to  everybody  m the  coun- 
try and  in  the  Congress  that  we  needed 
reform  ” 

A parallel  bill  by  the  Senate  is  ex- 
pected in  May.  sponsored  by  Senators 
Edward  M,  Kennedy  (D.-Mass.)  and 
Sam  Brownback  (R.-Kan.). 

Under  the  House  version,  both  new 
bureaus  would  report  to  an  associate 
attorney  general  for  immigration  affairs 
at  the  Jusiice  Department.  That  provi- 
sion has  generated  controversy  because 
some  lawmakers  believe  the  supervis- 
ing AAG  would  have  less  authority  than 
the  commissioner  of  immigration  and 
naiuralization  currently  has 


Those  who  voted  against  the  bill 
also  said  that  the  changes  did  not  go 
far  enough.  As  under  existing  law,  the 
administration  of  immigrauon  benefits 
would  continue  to  be  split  among  the 
Jusiice.  Labor  and  State  departments. 

"Unfortunately,  the  bill  brought  to 
us  today  simply  rearranges  the  boxes 
on  the  existing  organization  chart  of  the 
INS."  said  Representative  Jim  Kolbe 
(R.-Anz). 

Immigration  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  increasingly  feel  that 
deputizing  local  and  county  law  en- 
forcement is  the  way  to  boost  the  INS’s 
effectiveness.  It  is  a stand  supported  by 
some  Slate  lawmakers,  as  well. 

At  issue  is  a 1996  opinion  by  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel  at  the  Justice 
Department  which  would  allow  police 
to  make  arrests  for  civil  violations  of 
immigration  law.  cases  now  handled  by 
the  INS.  The  opinion  slates  that  as  "sov- 
ereign entities,”  states  and  localities 
have  the  "inherent  authority  to  enforce 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  violations  of 
federal  immigration  law." 

It  remains  unclear,  however, 
whether  local  agencies  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  additional  responsibili- 
ties put  on  police,  or  whether  sworn 
personnel  would  receive  any  training 
m immigration  law.  While  not  all  law 
enforcement  officials  are  opposed  to 
police  moving  in  this  direction,  many 
have  balked  at  having  their  officers 
become  de  facto  immigration  agents. 


The  Colorado  House  of  Represen- 
tatives last  month  approved  a bill  that 
would  require  police  and  sheriff’s  depu- 
ties to  detain  people  arrested  for  viola- 
tions of  immigration  law  until  they  can 
be  taken  into  federal  custody  It  would 
also  require  that  driver’s  licenses  and 
state  identification  cards  expire  on  the 
same  day  that  the  holder’s  visa  expires. 

The  bill’s  sponsor.  Representative 
Don  Lee,  a Republican  from  Littleton, 
said  the  measure  would  be  a way  the 
slate  could  contribute  to  the  war  on  ter- 
rorism. Slate  and  local  police,  he  said, 
would  not  have  to  enforce  immigration 
laws  under  the  bill,  but  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  do  so  if  they  chose. 

"Police  officers  are  trained  from 
Day  1 that  to  make  an  arrest  they  must 
have  a legal  standard.  That  legal  stan- 
dard is  probable  cause,"  Colorado 
Springs  Acting  Police  Chief  Luis  Velez 
told  USA  Today.  ‘The  problem  is  you’  11 
have  police  who  are  trained  to  deal  with 
criminals  instead  of  dealing  with  people 
who  are  in  effect  status  offenders.” 

Like  their  colleagues  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Colorado  chiefs  contend 
that  giving  local  agencies  this  type  of 
power  will  undermine  their  efforts  to 
gain  the  trust  of  immigrants  in  their  ju- 
risdictions. Said  Denver  Chief  Gerry 
Whitman;  "If  a victim  thinks  they’re 
going  to  be  a suspect  [in  an  immigra- 
tion violation],  they’re  not  going  to  call 
us.  and  that’s  just  going  to  separate  us 
even  further.” 


Arkansas  rethinks  dealing 
with  young  sex  offenders 


Children  under  the  age  of  10  who 
sexually  abuse  other  youngsters  while 
in  slate  foster  care  will  be  identified  as 
offenders  and  kept  segregated,  under  a 
new  policy  adopted  by  the  Arkansas 
Department  of  Human  Services. 

Slate  law  had  previously  barred  chil- 
dren that  young  from  being  listed  as 
offenders  m the  DHS  computer  system 
and  that  of  the  Arkansas  State  Police. 
The  abuser  was  deemed  a victim  and 
the  child's  victim  a witness,  according 
to  DHS  spokesman  Joe  Quinn.  At  the 
lime.  DHS  officials  reasoned  that  young 
offenders  had  learned  the  behavior  by 
being  sexually  abused  themselves. 


CITY  OF  GLENDALE,  AZ 


Chief  of  Police 

ThcCily  of  Glendale,  AZ  (population  2 10,000).  ihc  commercial  and  educational  center  of 
the  northwest  Phoenix  mclropohlan  area  is  seeking  a Chief  of  Police  Glendale  is  a vibrant 
full  service  City  with  an  operating  budget  of  $227  million  and  a workforce  of  over  1.700 
The  new  Chief  will  lead  a full-scrvicc  IntcmalionaJly  Accredited  Police  Agency  with  a staff 
of  455  and  a budget  of  S J4  9 million 

The  ideal  candidate  is  a decisive,  rcsulis-oncntcd  leader,  cxpcncnccd  m all  aspects 
of  professional  policing,  organization  change  and  community  relations.  In  addition, 
candidates  should  have  a proven  commitment  to  community  policing,  a track  record 
of  improving  service  delivery  and  demonstrated  ability  to  build  and  maintain  strong 
relationships  wiih  the  community,  elected  officials,  employees,  labor,  and  olha  agencies. 
A bachelor's  degree  is  required,  a master’s  degree  is  desired  Must  have  completed 
executive  level  mining  at  the  FBI  Academy.  Senior  Management  Institute  for  Police. 
LEEDS.  Southern  Police  Institute  or  a similar  executive  management  school  Must  obtain 
and  maintain  AZ  POST  certification 

Salary  range  is  $82,163  to  $121,505  The  City  offers  an  attractive  benefits  package. 
A brochure  isavailablc  Submit  resume  and  cover  letter  with  current  salary  and  three  work- 
related  references  by  Friday.  July  26, 2002  to; 


John  .Shannon 

SHANNON  EXECmVE  SEARCH 
241  Laihrop  Way 
Sacramento,  CA  9S8IS 
(916)263-1401 
Fax  1916)  561-7205 
Email:  resumcs@'cps.ca.gov 
Website:  www.cps.ca.gov/sharmon 
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"The  reality  of  the  situation  changes 
over  the  years.”  said  Qumn.  "Fifteen 
years  ago  you  didn’t  see  a lot  of  cases 
of  10-year-olds  sexually  abusing  other 
children.”  he  told  The  Associated  Press 

Under  the  protocol,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  m place  by  May  17.  all 
such  cases  will  be  investigated  by  the 
Slate  police.  If  sexual  abuse  is  found, 
the  DHS  will  notify  the  alleged  victim’s 
family,  as  well  as  that  of  the  offender. 
fo.ster  homes  and  the  age-appropriate 
courl.  The  child  will  then  be  identified 
as  an  "under-age  juvenile  aggressor.” 
flagged  and  separated  from  other  chil- 
dren in  a foster  home  Offenders  will 
not  be  relumed  to  a group  environment 
until  therapists  give  their  approval. 

That  could  be  a problem  for  the 
DHS.  however,  said  Benton  County 
Circuit  Judge  Jay  Finch,  who  ordered 
the  agency  to  address  the  issue.  Some 
3.000  children  statewide  are  in  foster 
care,  and  finding  segregated  foster 
homes  for  sex  offenders  could  be  diffi- 
cult, given  the  overcrowding  that  al- 
ready exists. 

But  Quinn  insisted  the  slate  could 
find  room  for  the  segregated  youngsters 
without  It  having  an  impact  on  the 
DHS’s  budget.  ’There  aren’t  that  many 
cases  for  us.”  he  said.  ‘This  is  a situa- 
tion that  comes  along  occasionally." 

Last  fall,  children  placed  in  foster 
care  while  their  mother  underwent  sub- 
stance-abuse treatment  were  sexually 
abused  by  a child  initially  thought  to 
be  10  years  old,  The  child  was  later 
determined  to  be  older. 

"When  children  come  out  of  dis- 
tressed situations  at  home,  and  we  place 
them  in  state  care,  they  ought  not  be 
subjected  to  further  maltreatment."  said 
Finch. 
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PROBLEM  SOLVING 


In  the  field  walk-through  of  unique 
policing  problems  and  creative  solutions! 

Problem  solving  case  studies,  community  involvement,  Gang  Unit  innovations, 
plus  many  other  Community  Policing  training  tools,  and  resources. 
Currentty  used  by  Chiefs  of  Police  Organizations.  Police  "n-alning  Academies,  Schools  of 
Criminal  Justice,  and  the  Police  Foundation  {Community  Policing  Consortium). 

$295.00  for  complete  series.  Call  1-888-777-8910 


Saluting  a winner 


Colo,  citizens’  academy 
taps  Russian  residents 


Child  killer  takes  notification 
matters  into  his  own  hands 


The  newly  crowned  Miss  Universe 
2002,  Oxana  Fedorova,  is  more  than 
just  another  pretty  face  — she’s  also  a 
lieutenant  with  the  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  police.  Fedorova,  who  is 
studying  for  a doctorate  in  law,  was 
crowned  May  30  in  San  Juan,  P.R. 


Capt.  Jacob  Kopylov  of  the  Denver 
County.  Colo..  Sheriffs  Department  is 
still  (he  only  Russian-bom  lawman  on 
the  Front  Range,  but  he  hopes  to  change 
that  with  a Russian  Citizens  Police 
Academy  that  may  yet  yield  new  re- 
cruits for  area  law  enforcement. 

The  academy,  run  by  the  sheriff's 
office  and  the  Denver  and  Glendale 
police  departments,  will  graduate  a 
class  of  30  at  the  end  of  May  and  plans 
to  hold  another  session  in  the  fall  It  is 
(he  second  Russian  citizens  police  acad- 
emy in  the  nation;  the  first  was  launched 
last  October  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff's  Department  in  its  West  Hol- 
lywood division. 

“We  want  to  enhance  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Russian  community  and 
also  create  a cadre  of  citizens  who  are 
better  informed  about  law  enforcement 
operations  and  structure,  and  our  laws." 
Kopylov  told  Law  Enforcement  News, 
"One  of  these  days,  we  will  have  to  ask 
for  their  help,  so  we  need  their  assis- 
tance.” 

Kopylov  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a political  refugee  25  years  ago  from 
Belarus  and  has  served  with  the 
shenff's  office  for  20  years.  There  arc 
approximately  60.000  immigrants  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union  living  in  Colo- 
rado. he  estimates.  Many  of  these  new- 
comers were  ethnic  or  religious  minori- 
ties in  their  homelands  of  Latvia, 
Ukraine.  Belarus  and  other  former  So- 
viet republics.  The  largest  concentra- 
tion resides  in  Glendale,  said  Kopylov. 

“We  never  reached  out  to  that  com- 
munity," he  said.  "We  dealt  with  the 
black  community,  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity, and  we  knew  about  the  existence 
of  the  Russian  community,  but  fm  the 
one  who  stirred  things  up.” 

Besides  a formidable  language  bar- 
rier. there  are  cultural  obstacles  to  over- 
come. as  well. 

"Law  enforcement  was  used  for  op- 
pression by  the  government."  Kopylov 
told  LEN.  "They  had  a bad  experience 
with  law  enforcement  over  there.  They 
are  afraid  of  us  — we  don’t  want  them 
to  be  afraid  of  us.  We  want  to  close  up 
that  cultural  gap  between  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  community." 

Vadim  Gadayev.  an  emignS  from 
Uzbekistan  who  has  lived  in  Colorado 
for  12  years,  agrees.  It  was  a custom 
not  to  like  the  police,  he  told  The  Den- 
ver Post  "They  were  always  right,  and 
you  were  always  wrong,"  he  said.  "You 


could  say  police  in  Uzbekistan  are  a 
little  bit  oppressive  " 

The  academy  runs  for  an  abbrevi- 
ated six  weeks  instead  of  the  typical  1 1 
weeks.  During  that  time,  participants 
Icam  about  the  traffic  laws,  domestic 
violence,  victim  assistance  programs 
and  crime  prevention.  They  also  get  u 
tour  of  the  county  jail,  he  said,  and  see 
demonstrations  by  a SWAT  team  and  a 
K-9  unit.  Students  get  to  drive  police 
cars  and  take  a trip  to  the  police  acad- 
emy for  a class  on  shoot/don'l  shoot 
decision-making,  said  Kopylov. 

Among  (he  students.  Kopylov 

Key  components 
include  overcoming 
language  & cultural 
hurdles. 

noted,  is  a former  KGB  officer  who 
became  a lawyer  before  coming  to  the 
United  Stales.  The  sheriff’s  department 
is  hoping  that  he  will  share  some  of  his 
experiences  with  police  Other  partici- 
pants were  members  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  their  own  countries.  Kopylov 
said. 

While  Colorado  docs  not  yet  have 
the  type  of  Russian  orgamzcd-cnme 
problem  that  the  Ea.st  Coast  has.  he  said. 
It  is  growing  as  more  immigrants  from 
that  region  move  to  the  West  and  Mid 
West.  "We  have  economic  crimes,  but 
not  too  much  violence,"  said  Kopylov, 

In  California,  Russian  mobsters 
have  perpetrated  frauds  such  as  a 1993 
Medicare  scam  in  Los  Angeles  that 
netted  two  immigrants  SI  billion.  The 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment and  the  police  department  have 
organized-crime  units  that  focus  on 
Russian-speaking  criminals  in  West 
Hollywood,  Hollywood.  Glendale  and 
Burbank. 

Besides  better  crime  reporting  from 
the  Russian  community,  Kopylov  said, 
the  Denver-arca  agencies  arc  also  in- 
terested in  recruiting  men  and  women 
who  are  fluent  in  both  English  and  Rus- 
sian and  have  shown  an  Interest  in  law 
enforcement  “We  need  them."  he  said. 
Righi  now.  Kopylov  is  about  the  only 
game  in  town  when  police  need  a trans- 
lator who  also  understands  the  culture. 
"I  got  tired  of  getting  all  these  calls  to 
help  them.”  he  said. 


Charging  that  police  and  prosecu- 
tors have  been  harassing  him  since  his 
move  to  South  River.  N J . five  months 
ago.  convicicil  child  killer  Glenn  H. 
Barker  has  taken  matters  into  his  own 
hands  by  posting  fliers  to  assure  resi- 
dents that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  him. 

"I  have  no  desire  for  your  children, 
wives,  husbiimls  pets,  or  anything  else 
you  have,"  said  the  two-page  handbills 
left  on  the  windshields  of  some  80  ve- 
hicles in  Milltown.  where  Barker  has 
worked  tor  a sign  company  for  the  past 
five  years.  "All  1 want  is  a normal  life 
without  the  community  being  scared  for 
no  reason,  bv  the  powers  that  are." 

Barker,  43.  was  convicted  in  1983 
of  murdering  a 12  vear-old  girl  in 
Charlottesville.  Va..  white  he  was  on 
probation  for  the  kidnapping  of  a 16- 
) car-old  girl  in  North  Carolina.  In  the 
North  Carolina  case,  he  tied  the  teen- 
ager to  a bed  and  threatened  to  bum  the 
house  down  The  girl  escaped  while 
Barker  was  trying  to  hide  her  car.  He 
pleaded  guiliv  to  a lesser  chaige  when 
she  refused  to  testify. 

He  served  nine  years  in  prison  for 
the  Charlottesville  murder  and  was  re- 
leased on  parole  in  1992  The  victim's 
body  was  never  toiiiui 

The  Middlesex  County  prosecutor’s 
office  in  April  posted  "public  safely" 
notifications  about  Barker  in  both  South 
River  and  Milltown  Although  Barker 
does  not  have  the  type  of  criminal  his- 
tory that  requires  such  a step  under  New 
Jersey’s  Megan’s  I aw.  the  county 
prosecutor's  ollice  cleared  the  action 
with  .slate  law  enforcement  officials,  it 
IS  not  the  first  time  such  as  step  has  been 
taken  b\  New  Jersey  aiithoriltes.  Simi- 
lar nolilieatioiis  were  made  in  Old 
Bridge  and  in  lai  k«.on  Township,  where 


Barker  lived  during  the  late  1990s. 

According  to  the  most  recent  notice. 
Barker,  who  is  6-foot-4  and  weighs  270 
pounds,  "cruises  mall  parking  lots,  has 
stopped  to  assist  a stranded  female 
motorist,  looks  for  women  to  talk  to. 
and  has  coached  youth  basketball  and 
baseball  teams  at  a Y.M.C.A.” 

The  prosecutor’s  office  stands  by  its 
action.  "We  don't  feel  it  would  serve 
any  law  enforcement  purpose  by  engag- 
ing in  more  discussion  or  criticism  of 
what  he  did."  assistant  prosecutor  Peter 
Hamerslag  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Police  will  continue  to  keep  an  eye 
on  Barker,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  in- 
terfering with  his  comings  and  goings. 
Hamerslag  said. 

Barker  is  part  of  the  South  River 
Police  Department’s  "regular  patrol." 
with  officers  frequently  driving  past  his 
house.  Sgt.  Doug  Cole  told  The  New 
York  Times. 

“It  came  as  a surprise  to  us  because 
we  didn’t  expect  him  to  come  out  with 
a rebuttal  to  public  notification," 
Milltown  Police  Chief  Raymond  Geipel 
told  LEN.  "My  feeling  is  he  just  ended 
up  doing  more  damage  to  his  cause  by 


handing  out  his  rebuttals.  Part  of  the 
thing  was.  too.  he  was  coming  by 
people’s  homes,  even  though  he  was 
just  putting  them  on  the  windshields. 
Now  people  were  even  more  concerned 
that  he  was  wandering  around  their 
neighborhoods,  let  alone  just  working 
in  the  area  ” 

In  his  letter  to  residents.  Barker  said 
that  he  has  slopped  to  help  female  mo- 
torists. as  well  as  males  and  couples. 
"But  there  is  no  one  person  male  or  fe- 
male that  can  say ! was  in  any  way  sug- 
gestive or  out  of  the  way  in  my  dealing 
with  them  and  1 have  never  asked  them 
if  they  needed  a ride."  he  said.  “1  would 
always  either  fix  the  problem  or  offer 
them  my  cell  phone  to  use." 


MOVING? 
Don't  leave  Law  En- 
forcement News  be- 
hind. To  ensure  best 
service,  please  send 
change-of-address 
notices  to  the  Sub- 
scription Department 
at  least  6-8  weeks  prior 
to  effective  date. 
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DeRoo: 


Eager  to  help,  but  thwarted  by  law 


By  Al  DeRoo 

HR  218.  a bill  known  as  ‘ The  Community 
Protection  Act."  was  aiitliorcd  and  introduced  in 
the  107tb  Congress  by  Congressman  Randy 
Cunningham,  a Republican  of  California.  This  bill 
would  allow  all  police  officers,  whether  active  or 
retired,  to  carry  their  fiicarm  anywhere  within  the 
50  states  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  citi- 
zens, 

Currently,  there  are  only  19  states  that  allow 
officers  to  I .iiT\  their  firearm  on  or  off  duty.  The 
others  will  only  permit  this  if  on  official  business. 
To  give  you  an  example  of  how  ridiculous  this  is. 
as  Indiana  oMicers.  we  arc  required  to  carry  our 
weapons  on  duty  or  off  duty.  If  I were  going  on 
vacation  in  the  South,  once  1 left  Indiana  and  en- 
tered Kentucky.  1 would  have  to  lock  my  weapon 
in  the  glove  box.  Then,  upon  entering  Tennessee. 
I would  have  to  t.^kc  the  gun  back  out,  break  it 
down  and  unload  it.  as  required  by  Tennessee  law. 
Once  into  Georgia,  the  law  requires  me  to  place 
this  weapon,  broken  down,  in  the  trunk.  Entering 
Rorida  I am  not  permitted  to  have  a firearm. 

President  Bush  and  Homeland  Security  Direc- 
tor Tom  Ridge  asked  for  volunteers  for  the  pro- 
lecuon  of  the  United  States,  With  all  the  training 
that  is  given  to  officers  throughout  the  United 
Slates,  it  is  a shame  that  states  have  laws  that  do 
not  allow  officers  to  carry  their  firearms. 

Here  m Soulh  Bend,  the  firearms  training  never 
stops.  We  fire  indoors  during  bad  weather  and  at 
our  police  range  in  the  nicer  weather.  We  have 
"combat  training”  in  which  officers  must  make 
split  decisions  whether  to  fire  or  not  to  fire.  Not 
to  fire  means  you  must  put  your  life  on  the  line 
because  them  arc  inmscent  people  standing  behind 
a criminal  or  lerronsi.  We  also  have  night-time 
.fire  training  and  qualification  shooting.  All  this 
training  never  leaves  you  as  a becomes  automatic 
in  a dangerous  situation. 

1 and  every  other  police  officer  would  like  to 
volunteer  our  services,  free  to  the  taxpayers,  by 
being  able  to  cany  our  weapons  in  every  state. 
But  we  need  the  Community  Protection  Act  to 
become  federal  law  and  override  the  state  laws. 

After  Sept  1 1 . all  members  of  Congress  and 
senators  came  together  to  praise  our  police  offic- 
ers and  firefighters  for  their  bravery.  The  New 
York  officers  are  no  different  from  any  other  po- 
lice officer  throughout  the  United  States.  They, 
too.  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  protection  of  our 
citizens.  But  now,  at  a time  when  we  as  officers 


President  Bush  asked  for  volunteers  to  protect  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
shame  that  states  have  lavi/s  that  do  not  allow  officers  to  carry  their  firearms. 


are  willing  to  volunteer  our  services,  we  are  turned 
down,  mainly  by  Congressman  James 
Sensenbrenner  of  ihe  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. who  as  chairman  is  holding  this  bill.  Are  we 
not  telling  the  officers  of  New  York,  that  if  we 
catch  you  carrying  a firearm  outside  of  your  state, 
you  can  be  arrested?  What  a blow  to  Ihe  morale 
of  officers  throughout  the  United  Slates. 

Our  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  grand  lodge  has 
been  lobbying  for  this  bill  since  its  inception.  In 
each  case  it  is  being  held  back  because  of  one 
man.  Sensenbrenner.  a Republican  from  Wiscon- 
sin. A poll  of  the  members  of  Congress  shows 


tliat  the  votes  needed  to  pass  this  bill  are  there. 
However,  the  FOP  has  become  very  frustrated  due 
to  this  one  man. 

At  the  present  time.  Nve  are  getting  FBI  bulle- 
tins regarding  possible  attacks  on  Americans  on 
our  soil.  Thus  far  the  warnings  we  have  received 
have  not  resulted  in  terrorist  attacks  and  thus  may 
lull  us  into  a false  sense  of  security  — just  what 
the  al-Qaeda  would  want.  We  have  to  slay  alert 
and  hope  that  an  imminent  attack  could  be  avoided 
by  an  alert  officer  carrying  his  weapon.  If  not. 
would  this  same  officer  be  required  to  go  after 
this  terrorist  with  a pocket  knife? 


When  radio  talk-show  host  Mike  Gallagher 
appeared  recently  in  Soulh  Bend,  he  was  taking 
up  the  crusade  on  behalf  of  all  officers,  asking 
that  citizens  of  the  Michigan-lndiana  area  write 
to  their  representatives  in  Congress  and  to 
Sensenbrenner.  His  address  is:  Congressman 
James  Sensenbrenner.  2332  Rayburn  HOB,  Wash- 
ington DC.  20515-4909.  You  may  obtain  further 
information  on  the  Web  at  www.grandlodge 
fop.org  and  http:www.hr218.com.  We  would  also 
request  that  you  write  to  Homeland  Secunty  Di- 
rector Tom  Ridge  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Washington  DC  20500  and  also  send  a copy  to 
President  George  W.  Bush,  also  at  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Washington  DC  20500. 


(Al  DeRoo  is  a sergeani  with  the  South  Bend. 
Ind..  Police  Department.  His  commentary  origi- 
nally appeared  in  The  South  Bend  Tribune.) 


Gray: 


By  Jennifer  Gordon  Gray 

1 am  a newspaper  editor  in  Wisconsin,  and  have 
had  a long  career  writing  about  crime  and  acci- 
dents. As  a result,  I have  gotten  to  know  more 
than  a few  law  enforcement  officers,  whom  1 re- 
spect as  brave  people  who  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  for  us  everyday. 

It  lakes  a certain  personality  to  be  a good  and 
dedicated  cop.  One  must  be  honorable  and  coura- 
geous. but  have  a wry  sense  of  humor  that  lets 
one  live  with  what  one  does. 

It's  a full  range  of  expre.ssion  that  I’ve  always 
appreciated.  Some  of  my  most  senous  conversa- 
tions. and  funniest  moments,  have  come  in  the 
company  of  these  men  and  women  in  blue.  There 
is  no  group  quite  like  them. 

Wc  have  a lot  in  common  as  reporters  and  po- 
lice officers.  We  must  do  our  jobs  in  the  face  of 
tragedy,  if  there  is  a bad  accident,  it's  likely  that 
the  first  people  on  the  scene  are  cops  and  rescue 
personnel,  and  then  the  journalists.  We  all  know 
what  we're  supposed  to  do.  and  try  not  to  get  in 
each  other's  way.  There  is  often  a satisfying, 
shared  respect. 

Through  the  years.  I have  made  it  a habit  to 
show  my  appreciation  by  occasionally  stopping 


(Jennifer  Cordon  Cray  lives  in  Souk  City,  Hfr. ) 


by  the  police  station  with  doughnuts  or  bagels. 
Each  and  every  time,  these  goodies  are  received 
with  readily-expressed  appreciation,  then  quickly 
disappear  into  the  coffee  room  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  current  shift.  Bringing  snacks  doesn’t  cost 
much,  but  it  sure  helps  create  good  will. 

My  newspaper  is  undergoing  a redesign,  and  I 
recently  invited  my  group  of  columnists  to  come 


in  for  new  photographs.  We  bought  a huge  box  of 
doughnuts  to  celebrate  the  gathering,  but  most  of 
my  writers  declined  the  offer.  As  a result,  we  hud 
24  leftover  doughnuts  (minus  one  glazed  crois- 
sant. which  I had  claimed). 

Rather  than  let  them  go  to  waste,  I earned  the 
pastries  across  the  street  to  the  police  department. 
The  chief  was  holding  a meeting  with  his  offic- 
ers, but  the  secretary  told  me  to  go  on  in. 

1 waltzed  into  the  meeting  with  the  huge  box 
of  doughnuts,  leaned  across  a couple  of  sheathed 
shotguns,  and  plunked  them  on  the  table.  The  chief 
paused  his  lecture,  goggled,  and  asked.  “What  are 
these?” 

1 smiled.  'These  are  doughnuts,  you  are  cops, 
and  if  you  can’t  Figure  out  what  to  do  with  them. 
I give  up.” 

Everyone  laughed,  including  myself,  and  I 
went  back  to  my  office  with  another  tale  for  my 
stoned  career.  After  almost  20  years  in  the  busi- 
ness. I've  come  to  realize  that  most  of  my  stories 
don't  end  up  in  ihe  newspaper.  But  they  are  won- 
derful and  heartwarming  all  the  same. 

A little  kindness  goes  a long  way,  and  dough- 
nuts for  heroes  is  a good  place  to  begin. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor 
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Training  regimen: 


Where  it’s  been,  where  it’s  at,  where  it  should  to  go 


Critical  Issues  in  Police  Training. 

By  Maria  R.  Haberfeld. 

Upper  Saddle  River.  N.J.:  Preniice-Hall,  2002. 
320  pp..  $34.33. 


By  Lawrence  F.  Travis  III 

This  b<)ok  is  an  ambitious  effort  to  review, 
assess  and  suggest  improvements  in  police  and 
public  safety  training.  Its  15  chapters  provide 
a critical  view  of  contemporary  training  in  the 
United  States,  along  with  prescriptions  for 
more  effective  programs.  Insightful  observa- 
tions .mil  ihimeht-provoking  nuggets  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  book,  giving  the  reader 
the  incentive  and  means  to  reflect  systemati- 
cally on  the  current  state  of  police  training. 

The  book’s  overview  of  training,  which 
includes  a brief  history  of  policing,  describes 
current  practice  in  a variety  of  jurisdictions 
and  compares  the  reality  of  training  with  what 
might  best  he  understood  as  an  ideal.  The  book 
is  as  much  an  argument  for  reform  in  police 
training  as  it  is  a primer  on  the  current  stale  of 
the  art.  Haberfeld  has  a vision  of  professional 
policing  and  the  training  requirements  of 
American  police  into  the  next  century  that 
informs  her  selection  of  topics  and  coverage 
of  issues. 

At  its  base,  one  core  theme  of  the  book  is 
the  need  to  carefully  consider  the  goals  of 
training.  Arguing  for  what  she  calls  “proac- 
tive training,”  Haberfeld  contends  that  a fail- 
ure to  weigh  the  multiple  expectations  we  hold 
of  the  police  has  resulted  in  a seriously  lim- 
ited training  capacity.  Basing  training  curricu- 
lums  on  task  analyses  of  police  work,  for  ex- 
ample. may  lead  to  adequate  training  in  what 
police  now  do,  but  is  unlikely  to  contribute  to 
change  in  what  the  police  of  the  future  will 
do,  or  how  they  will  do  it.  A simple  but  im- 
portant question  emerges:  What  do  we  want 
the  police  to  accomplish?  Absent  an  answer 
to  this  question,  it  would  not  seem  possible  to 
develop  and  implement  effective  training  pro- 
grams. 

Recognizing  a change  in  policing  philoso- 
phy to  cnninuinity-oriented  and  problem-solv- 
ing approaches  Haberfeld  explores  how  ex- 
isting training  relates  to  these  new  approaches. 
In  summary,  she  concludes  that  current  train- 
ing is  not  well  designed  to  produce  in  police 


officers  the  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  that  are 
essential  to  effective  community-  and  problem- 
oriented  policing.  Among  other  failings,  current 
training  falls  short  in  terms  of  developing  critical 
thinking  and  leadership  skills.  Haberfeld  devotes 
one  chapter  to  leadership  training,  but  it  is  a sub- 
ject that  is  woven  throughout  the  book. 

In  the  opening  chapter.  Haberfeld  begins  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  identify- 
ing and  describing  the  complex  and  contradictory 
demands  placed  on  law  enforcement.  From  here, 
she  goes  on  to  present  an  abbreviated  history  of 
policing,  from  ancient  times  through  the  present. 
The  author  notes  the  historical  imperative  that 
police  protect  the  social  status  quo.  especially  the 
power  position  of  political  and  social  elites.  This 
point  helps  establish  the  fundamental  conflict  be- 
tween the  historical  role  of  the  piolice  as  an  instru- 
ment of  social  control  and  contemporary  sugges- 
tions that  the  police  serve  to  empower  ordinary 
citizens  — indeed,  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
everyday  residents  in  the  communities  they  police. 

Chapter  three  contrasts  training  and  education, 
revisiting  an  old  argument  about  whether  police 
are  best  prepared  by  training  (instilling  pre-ap- 
proved  responses  to  situations)  or  education  (de- 
veloping reasoning  and  problem-solving  skills). 
The  chapter  provides  a summary  and  review  of 
psychological  and  educational  literature  in  the 
field  of  learning,  and  regarding  the  adult  learner 
in  particular.  The  chapter  presents  several  ex- 
amples of  training  curriculums  that  merge  educa- 
tional and  training  functions. 

The  next  section,  comprising  three  chapters, 
assesses  the  current  state  of  the  art  of  basic  police 
training,  describing  academy  training,  field  train- 
ing officer  programs  and  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  training  personnel.  These  chapters  raise 
a series  of  questions  that  form  the  themes  pervad- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  book.  These  themes  are 
foreshadowed  early  in  the  book,  when  Haberfeld 
writes:  “Who  leaches  and  trains,  and  decisions 
about  cumcula  and  resource  allocation,  will  shape 
the  future  of  law  enforcement  and  detemime  the 
extent  to  which  officers  will  be  able  to  respond  to 
an  increasing  array  of  complicated  and  sophisti- 


cated problems." 

One  who  is  interested  in  “proactive  training" 
would  do  well  to  consider  how  training  should  be 
structured.  Using  somewhat  different  terms. 
Haberfeld  focuses  on  issues  of  content  (what  is 
conveyed),  timing  (when  it  is  conveyed),  audi- 
ence (to  whom  it  is  conveyed)  and  instruction  (how 
and  by  whom  it  is  conveyed).  Each  of  these  com- 
ponents of  a training  program  is  related  to  the  ul- 
timate effectiveness  of  the  effort. 

In  the  next  seven  chapters  the  author  addresses 
a series  of  training  issues  or  topics  ranging  from 
stress  management  through  civil  liability.  Each  of 
these  chapters  provides  the  reader  with  examples 
of  current  training  programs,  a review  of  the  im- 
portant issues,  and  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  future  practice.  In  addition  to  these  topic-spe- 
cific details,  these  chapters  contain  many  attempts 
at  integrating  issues  across  topics. 

Haberfeld  is  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  different 
police  agencies  face  different  sets  of  organizational 
constraints  (size,  slack  resources,  political  envi- 
ronment. organizational  goals,  etc.)  which  are  re- 
flected in  training  curriculums  and  practices,  In- 
deed. the  diversity  and  fragmentation  of  Ameri- 
can policing,  while  a product  of  cherished  values 
of  democracy  and  local  autonomy,  represent  ob- 
stacles to  a general  improvement  in  police  train- 
ing. As  important,  these  chapters  contain  several 


insights  about  the  linkage  between  training  and 
performance.  The  authorcorrccily  observes  [hat 
if  the  reward  structure  within  the  agency  docs 
not  match  the  training  curriculum,  there  is  little 
hope  that  training  will  produce  organizational 
change. 

Additional  tniming  given  to  officers  after 
they  have  developed  working  styles  or  have 
been  socialized  into  existing  agency  practice  is 
unlikely  to  produce  significant  change  in  of- 
ficer behavior.  Haberfeld  no.cs.  The  tendency 
to  think  about  training  in  a narro  iy  structured 
fa.shion  (number  of  hours,  for  example)  can  also 
limit  its  effectiveness  Haberfeld  observes  that 
despite  decades  of  publicizing  progressive  ideas 
regarding  police  training,  '^osi  police  train- 
ing academies  and  police  agencies  do  not  seem 
to  be  bothered  by  the  obvious,  and  instead  of 
striving  toward  professionalism,  they  seem  to 
endorse  with  open  arms  one-,  two-  or  three -day 
post-hoc  training  (i.c..  "alibi")  courses,  and 
continue  to  wonder  why  every  police  officer 
knows  exactly  how  many  years,  months  and 
days  he  or  she  has  left  until  retirement." 

In  the  final  two  chapters,  the  reader  is  treated 
to  a review  of  police  training  curriculums  and 
requirements  in  other  countries.  It  is  quickly 
apparent  that  most  other  nations  require  ^far 
more  extensive  education  and  training  of  their 
police  than  do  we  here  in  the  United  Stales.  The 
final  chapter  provides  a vision  for  the  future  of 
police  training  in  America  which  reflects  a more 
proactive  approach.  The  author  recognizes  sev- 
eral impediments  to  the  realization  of  her  vi- 
sion. but  this  chapter  at  lea.st  establishes  a frame- 
work for  debate. 

In  sum,  this  book  was  thought-provoking 
and  informative.  The  myriad  themes  and  pro- 
fuse examples  are  sometimes  difficult  to  digest, 
but  the  frequent  insights  into  training  and  re- 
lated issues  are  there  for  the  taking.  If  one  is 
contemplating  the  state  of  law  enforcement 
training  and  ways  to  improve  it.  this  book  is  a 
good  place  to  start. 

(Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Travis  HI  is  a professor 
and  director  of  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice 
Research  in  the  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  the  editor  of 
Policing:  An  International  Journal  of  Police 
Strategies  and  Management,  and  co-author, 
with  Robert  Langworthy,  of  "Policing  in 
America:  A Balance  of  Forces. " 


Decisions,  decisions,  decisions: 

What  to  search,  where  to  search,  and 


fA  roundup  of  recent  court  rulings 
from  around  the  country.  I 

OPEN  RECORDS  — Massachusetts’ 

highest  court  has  ruled  that  while  po- 
lice misconduct  records  may  include 
some  personnel  issues,  the  city  of 
Worcester  may  not  decide  “unilaterally, 
without  any  oversight,"  which  docu- 
ments may  be  exempt  from  public  dis- 
closure. The  ruling  stems  from  an  at- 
tempt by  The  Worcester  Telegram  & 
Gazette  to  obtain  misconduct  records 
in  the  case  of  a man  who  alleged  that 
he  was  injured  when  local  police  re- 
sponding to  a car  alarm  ordered  him  to 
the  ground.  The  decision  will  also  af- 
fect the  newspaper's  efforts  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  files  involving  more  than  100 
alleged  misconduct  cases  from  1997  to 
1999.  /Worcester  Telegram  and 
Cazzette  Corporation  v.  Chief  of  Po- 
lice of  Worcester.  4.^6  Mass.  J78:  764 
N.E.  2d  847/ 


PURSUIT  PROCEDURE  - in  a 5- 

2 decision,  the  Georgia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals found  that  a Winder  police  officer 
involved  in  a high-speed  pursuit  in  1999 
acted  with  “reckless  disregard  for 
proper  police  procedure."  thereby  lead- 
ing to  the  death  of  a 14-year-old  girl. 
The  ruling  allows  a lawsuit  against  the 
city  by  the  victim’s  family  to  go  for- 
ward. The  girl.  Ashley  McDougald,  had 
taken  her  parents’  car  without  permis- 
sion and  led  the  officer  on  a chase  be- 
fore fatally  crashing  into  a utility  pole. 
(City  of  Winder  v.  McDougald  et  al.. 
No.  A0IA2386J 

PROBABLE  CAUSE  — Portland, 

Ore.,  police  did  not  have  probable  cause 
to  search  the  neighboring  dwellings  of 
a man  arrested  in  1996  for  drug  pos- 
session, according  to  a unanimous  rul- 
ing by  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court.  Po- 
lice. the  court  held,  had  only  a "gener- 
alized concern"  based  on  information 


that  was  a month  old  that  some  resi- 
dents in  the  apartment  building  had 
guns.  The  justices  rejected  suggestions 
by  state  attorneys  that  a “protective 
sweep"  exception  be  made  to  the  re- 
quirement that  warrants  be  obtained 
before  homes  can  be  searched  for  evi- 
dence. The  ruling  stemmed  from  the 
arrest  and  subsequent  conviction  of  a 
man  on  marijuana  charges  whose  home 
was  among  those  police  entered.  / Slate 
V.  Cocke.  SJ4  Ore.  I:  45  P.3d  104] 


UNWARRANTED  SEARCH  - A 

New  Jersey  appellate  court  has  declared 
it  illegal  for  police  to  use  as  evidence 
items  found  during  warrantless  searches 
of  impounded  vehicles.  The  ruling 
stemmed  from  a 1998  case  in  which  a 
trooper  arrested  a man  for  possession 
of  marijuana  and  Ecstasy  after  slopping 
him  for  speeding  on  the  Garden  Slate 
Parkway.  Dunng  the  impound  search, 
$3,910  was  found  stuffed  in  a sneaker 
in  the  car's  trunk,  and  another  $700  in- 
side a day  book  planner.  Judge  Harvey 
Weissbard  wrote  that  the  defendant. 
Sigilfred  Ortiz,  should  have  either  been 
given  a chance  to  remove  his  belong- 
ings before  the  inventory,  or  police 
should  have  obtained  a warrant.  The 
court  ordered  that  the  money  found  in 
the  trunk  be  returned  to  Ortiz  The  case 
was  remanded  for  a trial  judge  to  de- 
cide whether  the  other  money  and  drugs 
may  be  used  us  evidence,  or  the  money 
and  car  returned  to  the  defendant.  /State 


how 

V.  One  1994  Ford  ThuruierbtnJ  (In  re 
Ortiz).  349  N.J.  Super  352:  793  A.2d 
792] 


GUN  CONTROL  — The  California 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  6-1  in  two 
companion  cases  that  counties  and  cit- 
ies may  ban  gun  shows  from  fair- 
grounds and  other  government  proper- 
ties that  fall  within  a sovereign  incor- 
porated city.  Justice  Carlos  Moreno 
wrote  for  the  majority  that  a county 
does  not  relinquish  ils  managerial  du- 
ties when  it  leases  its  property  In  1999. 
Los  Angeles  and  Alameda  counties 
passed  ordinances  banning  weapons  at 
flea  markets.  Gun  enthusiasts  had  ar- 
gued that  slate  law  governing  the  sale 
of  firearms  should  preempt  any  gun 
regulations  promulgated  by  local  gov- 
ernments. /Great  Western  htc  County 
of  Los  Angeles.  02  C.D  O S.  3455; 
Nordyke  v.  King.  02  C.D.O  S.  3460] 
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More  holes  than  fence: 


Cobbling  together  a homeland  security  net 


Continued  fmm  Page  1 
weir  locked  to  Icani  that  Congress  had 
not  allocated  any  money  for  a radio 
system  that  would  link  local,  state  and 
federal  authorities  dunng  a disasiec 
"I  have  no  hudgei,  no  staff,  no  au- 
Ihonly  and  complete  responsibility.” 


said  slate  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Bob  Ricks,  who  is  also  interim  home- 
land security  director.  Oklahoma's  Leg- 
islature is  debating  whether  to  form  a 
new  security  agency,  and  Ricks  told 
USA  Today  that  he  is  not  sure  whether 
he  will  be  allowed  to  become  the  slate’s 


security  director  permanently,  or 
whether  someone  else  will  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Officials  in  Texas  have  put  security 
planning  on  the  shoulders  of  David 
Dewhurst,  the  state  Land  Commis- 
sioner and  homeland  security  director. 
The  program  is  being  run  with  five  staff 
members  “borrowed"  from  the  land 
office,  he  said,  and  $50,000  in  startup 
funds  that  will  just  cover  traveling  ex- 
penses. In  a state  loaded  with  potential 
targets,  his  main  concerns  are  the 
world's  second-largest  petroleum  plant 
and  Texas's  two  nuclear-power  facili- 
ties. 

Security  auditors  this  month  took 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  federal  agencies  to  task  for  not 
addressing  problems  that  have  assumed 
increasing  urgency  in  the  wake  of  Sept. 

1 1 and  the  subsequent  anthrax-by-mail 
attacks. 

According  to  a report  prepared  by 
the  inspectors  general,  many  of  the 
USDA's  336  labs  were  unable  to  ac- 
count for  potentially  dangerous  biologi- 
cal agents  listed  in  their  stockpiles.  One 
lab  in  particular,  said  the  survey,  lost 
track  of  3 billion  doses  of  Vesicular  sto- 
matitis virus,  a pathogen  that  can  be 
dangerous  to  humans  and  cattle.  The 


More  than  meets  the  eye 


Of  the  90  percent  of  respondents 
to  an  FBI  survey  who  detected  com- 
puter secuniv  attacks  in  the  past  year, 
just  over  une-lhird  reported  the  se- 
curity breach,  according  to  the 
bureau's  annual  survey  of  some  500 
corpomiiuns.  government  agencies, 
financial  and  medical  institutions  and 
universities 

"There  is  much  more  illegal  and 
unauthorised  activity  going  on  in 
cyheispacc  than  corporations  admit 
to  Iheii  ilu-nts  stockholders  and 
business  partners  or  report  to  law 
enfurcement.”  said  Patrice  Rapalus, 
director  ol  the  Computer  Security 
Institute  a firm  that  conducted  the 
survey  in  conjunction  with  the  San 
Francisco  coiiiputer  crime  squad  of 


the  FBI. 

At  least  $455  million  was  lost  as 
a result  of  computer  crimes  such  as 
theft  of  money  or  proprietary  infor- 
mation. The  figure  was  higher  than 
in  2000,  when  $377  million  was  lost, 
survey  respondents  reported.  Only 
about  half,  however,  chose  to  quan- 
tify their  losses. 

According  to  Mark  Rasch,  a 
former  computer  crimes  prosecutor 
with  the  Justice  Department,  there  is 
little  incentive  for  companies  to  re- 
port hacking. 

'it  tends  not  to  help  their  bottom 
line,  but  hurt  their  bottom  line," 
Rasch  told  The  New  York  Times. 
“What  a company  wants  to  do  is 
solve  the  problem  and  move  on.” 
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laboratory’s  inventory  of  other  high- 
risk  biological  agents  had  not  been  up- 
dated since  1997,  it  said. 

At  nearly  half  of  the  124  labs  au- 
dited, security  procedures  remained  “in- 
consistent" even  after  the  events  of  last 
fall.  “Alarm  systems,  security  fences 
and  surveillance  cameras  were  com- 
monly lacking,”  said  the  report.  "Al- 
though laboratories  themselves  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  an  inventory  of  their 
biological  agents,  only  some  did  so,  and 
some  of  those  we  reviewed  were  not 
accurate.  At  one  major  laboratory  with 
high-risk  agents,  eight  of  the  nine 
agents  we  reviewed  did  not  match  in- 
ventory records." 

Another  target  of  auditors'  criticism 
was  the  Energy  Department.  Since  the 
late  1960s  under  the  Atoms  for  Peace 
program,  dozens  of  nations,  including 
Iran,  have  been  lent  non-military 
nuclear  material.  While  an  inability  to 
keep  track  of  these  has  been  acknowl- 
edged for  years,  there  are  now  new  con- 
cerns about  the  manufacture  of  crude 
nuclear  weapons,  auditors  noted. 

At  least  33  countries,  including  Pa- 
kistan. India  and  others  that  have 
nuclear  weapons  programs,  were  given 
small  amounts  of  plutonium  packed  in 
sealed  containers.  Although  not  enough 
to  make  a bomb  that  would  destroy  a 
city,  the  report  said,  it  could  be  used  to 
make  a so-called  "dirty  bomb.” 

The  auditors'  findings  were  sup- 
ported by  one  Energy  Department 
agency,  the  Office  of  Security,  which 
agreed  that  information  about  the  ma- 
terials should  be  tracked  down.  But 
another  unit,  the  National  Nuclear  Se- 
curity Administration,  said  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  “monitor  and  track  sealed 
sources  after  export.” 

Not  enough  has  been  done  to  pro- 
tect the  nation’s  government  and  pri- 
vate computer  networks  from  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  terrorist  attack,  said  gov- 
ernment intelligence  and  information 
technology  officials  who  met  in  April 
to  address  the  issue. 

"What  I fear  is  the  combination  of  a 
cyber-attack  coordinated  with  more  tra- 
ditional terrorism,  undermining  our 
ability  to  respond  to  an  attack  when 
lives  are  in  danger."  said  Representa- 
tive Jane  Hannan  of  California,  the  top 
Democrat  on  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee's  panel  on  terrorism  and 
homeland  security. 

According  to  USA  Today  sources 
with  knowledge  of  the  intelligence 
briefing,  lenorists  have  targeted  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control;  the 
nation’s  financial  network;  computer 


systems  that  operate  water-treatment 
facilities,  electric  grids  and  dams;  and 
networks  that  control  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation over  the  Internet.  There  have 
also  been  threats  made  against  commu- 
nications networks,  including  91 1.  and 
air  traffic,  rail  and  public  transportation 
systems. 

The  Bush  administration  is  seeking 
$4.5  billion  in  its  2(X)3  budget  request 
to  protect  government  computer  sys- 
tems, a sum  equal  to  approximately  8 
percent  of  the  federal  information  tech- 
nology budget.  In  addition,  legislation 
has  been  proposed  that  would  create  a 
“cyber-security  defense  team,"  which 
would  identify  those  areas  most  vulner- 
able to  attack  and  try  to  reduce  the 
threat. 

Another  gap  in  security  occurred  in 
May  in  Atlanta  when  investigators  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  were 
able  to  enter  federal  buildings  using 
forged  identity  badges.  Guards  at  thf 
buildings,  the  investigators  said,  were 
easily  duped  into  giving  them  security 
passes  that  allowed  them  to  enter  the 
premises  with  packages  and  briefcases 
that  were  not  examined  by  either  X-ray 
machines  or  magnetometers, 

"They  were  given,  in  effect,  the  keys 
to  the  kingdom.”  Representative  Bob 
Barr  (R.-Ga.)  told  The  New  York 
Times.  "They  owned  those  buildings.” 

With  the  after-hours  access  codes 
supplied  by  the  guards,  undercover 
agents  from  the  GAO’s  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Investigations  were  able  to  move 
freely  around  the  buildings,  unchal- 
lenged by  anyone,  according  ^ Ronald 
Malfi,  the  GAO's  managing  director. 
“Our  undercover  agents  could  have  car- 
ried in  weapons,  listening  devices,  ex- 
plosives, chemical/biological  agents  or 
other  such  items." 

At  the  nation's  airports,  at  least  two 
dozen  incidents  of  improper  behavior 
were  documented  between  mid-March 
and  early-April,  including  many  by  in- 
dividuals who  should  know  better,  such 
as  pilots,  airline  employees  and  even  a 
National  Guardsman. 

According  to  a report  in  USA  To- 
day. airport  police  arrested  a pilot  on 
April  5 whose  carry-on  baggage  con- 
tained a loaded  Glock  9mm.  pistol  with 
12  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  previ- 
ous month,  a National  Guardsman  was 
removed  after  a flight  attendant  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  sending  her 
lewd  e-mails  at  her  home.  And  a Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  employee 
who  was  traveling  on  vacation  asked 
that  he  be  allowed  access  to  the  cock- 
pit. 


FLPD  goes  to  the  source  in 
search  of  Haitian  recruits 
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"We  understand  the  importance  of 
our  department  being  diverse  and  cer- 
tainly having  officers  that  reflect  the 
community’s  ethnic  makeup."  said 
Lewers. 

Stitt,  who  has  been  on  the  force  for 
a little  over  a year,  attended  the 
Quisqueya  Christian  School  and 
reached  out  to  its  headmistress,  as  well 
as  the  guidance  counselor  at  the  Union 
School.  The  ball  got  rolling,  said 
Lewers.  when  the  schools  invited  the 
FLPD  to  give  a recruiting  presentation 
to  the  students  and  faculty. 

"We  contacted  the  State  Department 
in  D.C.,  as  well  as  in  Haiti,  to  check  on 


the  climate  over  there,”  he  said.  “We 
were  a little  concerned.  We  got  some 
information  from  the  CIA  — made  sure 
there  wasn't  any  operation  going  on  we 
would  be  in  the  middle  of." 

As  far  as  Lewers  knows,  the  FLPD's 
is  the  first  effort  made  by  a law  enforce- 
ment agency  in  the  nation  to  look  for 
Haitian-Amcricon  applicants  in  Haiti. 
And  the  respon.se  locally  has  been  over- 
whelming. as  well,  he  said. 

“There  are  people  who  are  profes- 
sionals. who  have  master's  degrees  in 
different  fields  who  are  saying,  'Hey, 
I’m  Creole-speaking  and  I'm  inter- 
ested,’”  said  Lewers.  “We’re  telling 
them.  'Come  on.'” 
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Continued  fnim  1 
database  is  critically  important,  said 
James  J.  Fyfc.  director  of  training  for 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
and  a nationally  recognized  expert  on 
use  of  force,  one  of  the  problems  with 
the  lACP’s  database  — through  no  fault 
of  the  organization's  — was  that  it  did 
not  identify  the  agencies  involved.  In- 
stead. it  provided  an  aggregate  number. 

“If  you  draw  an  analogy  to  cancer, 
if  you  knew  that  each  year,  one  in  a 
thousand  Americans  died  of  cancer, 
that’s  one  piece  of  information,"  he 
said.  "But  if  you  knew  that  in  New 
Jersey’s  ’cancer  alley’  it  was  one  in  50 
and  in  Wyoming,  it  was  one  in  20,000, 
the  average  doesn’t  tell  you  much.  And 
that's  what  you  really  need  to  know." 

Another  issue,  he  told  LEN.  is  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  reporting.  Those 
agencies  willing  to  cooperate  are  usu- 
ally eager  to  show  how  well  they  are 
doing,  and  "you  don’t  know  what  that 
says  about  the  others." 

The  small  number  of  police  agen- 
cies involved  in  such  research  raises 
questions  about  how  much  is  really 
known  about  policing,  he  said.  The 
most  recently  federally  funded  studies, 
other  than  the  I ACP's.  Fyfc  noted,  were 
done  in  Dallas.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Charlotle-Mecklenburg.  N.C..  and  one 
or  two  other  jurisdictions. 

"It’s  interesting  because  one  guy  has 
been  chief  in  all  three  of  those  places. 
Mack  Vines,  who  was  chief  of  Dallas. 
St,  Pete  and  rharloite."  Fyfe  said. 
“Darrel  Stephens  is  now  chief  of  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg  am!  was  formerly 
thb  chief  of  St.  Pete,  and  Dennis 
Nowicki  was  the  chief  of  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  So  here  we  are  general- 
izing to  the  20.000  police  departments 
in  the  U.S.  on  the  basis  of  information 
that  has  actually  been  provided  by  u 
handful  of  police  chiefs," 

The  latest  results  of  the  I ACP  study 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  The 
project's  priniarv  finding  is  that  police 
use  force  infrequently  — just  3.6  limes 
for  every  10.000  calls  for  service  in 
1999,  the  last  year  that  for  which  com- 
plete data  from  .iL'encies  was  available. 
The  findings  were  corroborated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  which 
found  in  its  I dQ9  report,  “National  Sur- 
vey on  Contacts  Between  the  Police  and 
the  Public."  lb  II  less  than  I percent  of 
all  citizen  contacts  with  police  resulted 
in  force  or  the  threat  of  force. 

Excessive  lorco.  the  lACP  report 
said,  took  place  0 42  pca-eni  of  the  time. 
From  1994  to  2i  'DO.  750  complaints  al- 
leging excessive  force  were  sustained 
out  of  174.87(1  incidents  reported  to 
lACR 

‘The  report  shows  that  police  are 


judicious  in  their  application  of  any 
kind  of  force,  and  now  we  have  the  sta- 
tistics to  back  it  up,  ’ lACP  president 
Bill  Berger,  the  police  chief  of  North 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  said  in  a prepared 
statement.  “Although  the  rates  of  ex- 
cessive police  use  of  force  is  low,  even 
a small  percentage  is  unacceptable." 

Law  enforcement,  Berger  added, 
must  continue  to  address  the  issue 
through  training  and  leadership,  as  well 
as  the  implementation  of  use-of-force 
policies. 

Among  other  key  findings,  the  re- 
port, “Police  Use  of  Force  in  America 
2001,”  noted  that  from  1999  to  2000. 
physical  force  was  the  most  common 
type  of  force  used  by  officers,  followed 
by  chemical  force  and  then  impact.  The 
use  of  pepper  spray  was  greater  than 
the  combined  totals  for  electronic,  im- 
pact and  firearms  force. 

Arrests,  the  report  said,  accounted 
for  39  percent  of  incidents  of  force  from 
1999  through  2000.  Disturbances  ac- 
counted for  2 1 percent,  and  trafific  stops 
for  14  percent. 

Forty-six  percent  of  838  use-of- 
force  incidents  during  traffic  stops  be- 
tween 1995  and  2000  occurred  when 
the  subject  was  intoxicated  or  under  the 
influence  of  drugs.  The  finding  is  based 
on  data  that  included  both  force  and 
intoxication  information,  according  to 
the  study. 

Drunken  motorists,  it  said,  were 
three  times  as  likely  to  engage  officers 
in  other  types  of  force.  In  43  percent  of 
such  cases,  the  weapon  was  an  auto- 
mobile. Knives  and  baseball  bats  were 
used  in  1 1 percent  of  reported  incidents. 

Of  the  8,148  incidents  reported  be- 
tween 1995  and  2000  in  which  racial 
descriptions  were  provided  for  both 
officers  and  subjects,  the  report  said. 
44  percent  involved  white  officers  us- 
ing force  on  African  American  subjects; 
and  39  percent  involved  white  officers 
using  force  on  white  subjects.  In  7 per- 
cent of  the  incidents,  black  ofTicers  used 
force  on  black  subjects,  and  in  approxi- 
mately 3 percent  of  cases,  force  was 
used  on  white  subjects  by  black  offic- 
ers. 

‘The  most  interesting  thing  to  me 
is  the  changing  nature  of  the  force  con- 
tinuum.” said  Firman.  “Pepper  spray 
keeps  jumping  up.  getting  itself  pro- 
moted." 

Police  are  showing  themselves  to  be 
open  to  new  less-than-lethal  tools,  in- 
cluding nets,  bean  bag  rounds  and  other 
new  weaponry,  he  said.  "If  you  look  at 
the  numbers,  firearms  are  certainly  be- 
ing used,  [but)  lethal  force  is  being  used 
at  a very  low  level  compared  to  all  this 
other  less-than-lethal  stuff."  said 
Firman. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“Did  the  lACP  want  to  take  on  and  create  a new  kind  of  UCR  clone?  The  UCR  took  decades  to 
come  to  fruition  and  we  don’t  have  the  time  and  investment  to  do  something  like  that. 

John  Firman,  research  director  for  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  oj  o ice, 

on  the  group 's  decision  to  stop  collecting  data  on  police  use  of  force.  (Story.  Page  .} 


